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COUNT SFORZA’S BOOKMAKING 


N THE Foreword to his Contemporary Italy: Its Intellectual and 
Moral Origins, Count Carlo Sforza says that ‘‘Nothing is vainer 
or more unnatural than to write a book with other books.’” This 
statement is followed by another, equally instructive: ‘‘It is not 
difficult to learn to write a well-constructed and well-balanced 
hook; but that belongs to literary cookery. It is precisely what 
I have not wanted to do.’” Both statements are repeated in the 
prefaces to two other books soon to be discussed in this article. 
Our author had previously published several other works in North 
America, such as Makers of Modern Europe; Diplomatic Europe 
Since the Treaty of Versailles ;* European Dictatorships; Europe 
and LEuropeans;’ Fifty Years of War and Diplomacy in the 
Balkans; The Totalitarian War—and After; Les Italiens tels 
qu’ils sont;° and The Real Italians, a translation from Les Italiens 
tels qu’ils sont, with the addition of Chapters XII and XVI.” In 
1944, after his return to Italy, Count Sforza produced L’/talia 
dal 1914 al 1944 quale io la vidi, published by Arnoldo Mondadori, 
and in 1946 the same publisher printed Gli Italieni quali sono, 
which was translated by Edward Hutton as Jtaly and italians.” 
Both these volumes contain the statements quoted abcve concern- 
ing bookmaking. These are only a few of the works written by our 
author, who, notwithstanding his political and diplomatie activi- 
ties: he was Minister to China, Serbia, and Macedonia; High Com- 
missioner to Turkey; Senator of the Kingdom of Italy; Undersec- 
retary and Secretary of State; Ambassador to France (a post he 
resigned immediately after Mussolini gained control of the Italian 
government); Leader of the Opposition against Mussolini and 
Fascism; and Leader of the Action Party—was able to put to- 
gether about two dozen books dealing with Italian, European, and 
world affairs. Many of these books were translated into several 
languages. We shall treat only a few of the works mentioned above 
to show that, in some of them, Count Sforza did not practice what 
he preached. Of course, no one can question the right of an author 
to do what he pleases with his own pnblished material, especially 
if he can find publishers willing to print it several times. But we 
must call attention to the fact that ou. author, as we shali see, 
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did this over and over again while condemning as ‘‘vain and un- 
natural’’ the practice of writing books with other books. We shall 
begin with Makers of Modern Europe. 

As the title indicates, this solid book of 420 pages deals with 
a number of important characters (about forty of them) whose 
actions helped shape the history of modern Europe. It begins with 
Franz Joseph of Austria and ends with Yuan Shi-kai and Sun 
Yat-sen. The inclusion of these two Chinese among the makers of 
modern Europe is hard to expiain, especially if we realize that, 
although mentioned incidentally many times, President Wilson is 
not included among the makers of modern Europe. And yet, few 
statesmen played a more important part than Mr. Wilson, even 
if he failed in the end. It must have been because the author, who 
loved China, wanted to pay his homage to the men who figured so 
prominently in the political affairs of modern China. 

At least fifteen chapters from this book, wholly or in part, fill 
many pages of Contemporary Italy, published sixteen years later. 
When this book was reviewed in /talica” no mention was made of 
this important fact both because our main object then was to write 
a brief review of the book and also because Contemporary Italy 
was the only work by the Count with which we were familiar. This 
book will receive much more attention now because, as we shall! see, 
it acted just like the ocean which draws its water from various 
sources only to give it back again in different ways. The material 
funnelled from the Makers of Modern Europe to Contemporary 
Italy is the following: 


Makers of Modern Europe: Contemporary Italy: 

Chapter II, Franz Joseph, pp. 26-32; Chapter XXII, pp. 170-173, line 6; 
174-176. 

Chapter V, Aehrenthal, pp. 64-65; Chapter XXII, pp. 173-174. 

Chapter X, Cadorna, pp. 113-119; Chapter XXVI, pp. 212-218. 

Chapter XI, Diaz, pp. 120-129; Chapter XXVI, pp. 218-223. 

Chapter XII, Pius X and Chapter XIV, pp. 100, 103-105; 

Benedict XV, pp. 130-147; Chapter XXIII, pp. 186-189; 
Chapter XXYV, pp. 198-207. 

Chapter XIV, Venizelos, pp. 170-177; Chapter XXXI, pp. 270-276. 

Chapter XVI, Bonar Law, Chapter XXXIX, pp. 346-347. 

pp. 197-198; 

Chapter XXII, Giolitti, pp. 242-254; Chapter XXXI, pp. 268-270, line 23; 
p. 276, line 33 to p. 285. 

Chapter XXIII, Bissolati, Chapter XIX, pp. 153-158. 

pp. 255-260; : 
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Chapter XXVIII, Sonnino, Chapter XXIV, pp. 190-197; 

pp. 291-309; Chapter XXVI, pp. 208-211; 
Chapter XXVII, pp. 224-230, line 14. 

Chapter XXIX, D’Annunzio, Chapter XXXII, pp. 286-293. 

pp. 310-318; 

Chapter XXX, Facta, pp. 319-322; Chapter XXXV, pp. 307-313. 

Chapter XXXI, Mussolini, Chapter XXXIII, pp. 294-301. 

pp. 323-330; 

Chapter XXXII, Pius XI, Chapter XXXVIII, pp. 331-341, 

pp. 331-342; line 7. 

Chapter XXXIV, Mustafa Kemal, Chapter XXVIII, pp. 234-248. 

pp. 354-372; 


Since the two books were translated by different persons, the 
wording is not always exactly the same a:.d frequently there are 
additions and omissions; but the substance is the same, as may be 
seen from the following: 

In Makers of Modern Europe, Chapter XXXIV, ‘‘Mustafa Ke- 
mal,’’ page 354, lines 1-4, we read: ‘‘Schoolboys in Europe and in 
America are at present taught in their lessons on contemporary 
history, that one of the victories of the Entente at the end of 1918 
was the victory over Turkey.’’ In Contemporary Italy, Chapter 
XXVIII, ‘‘Italy and the near East,’’ p. 234, lines 1-4, we find: 
‘School histories of England, France and Italy with customary 
dogmatism taught the children during the troubled armistice of 
1919-1939 that Turkey was one of the countries defeated by the 
Entente.’’ The wording is somewhat different, but the substance 
is the same. At times the difference is almost imperceptible, as 
in the following paragraph on page 355, lines 1-4, of Makers of 
Modern Europe: ‘‘Twelve years later, at forty, 1920, Mustafa 
Kemal was the chief, religiously obeyed chief, of the Turkish mili- 
tary forces, and in 1923 president of the Turkish Republic. A re- 
markable career, even in a revolutionary period.’’ In Contemp- 
orary Italy, p. 234, it is so worded: ‘‘ Twelve years later, in 1920, 
the forty-year-old Mustapha was the chief, religiously obeyed, of 
all the Turkish military forees and, three years thereafter he be- 
came President of the Turkish Republic. A fine career, indeed, 
even in a revolutionary epoch.’’ In some cases, as in the chapter 
on Mussolini, there are frequent additions, omissions, and verbal 
differences, but. the substance is always the same. The main dif- 
ference is in the distribution of the material, which is better or- 
ganized and consecutive in Makers of Modern Europe with which 
it originated. This identical material is scattered all over the book, 
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with different chapter headings, in Contemporary Italy. What 
probably happened was this: Count Sforza kept his material in 
manuscript form and drew from it whenever he needed it; such 
must have been the case when he prepared for the press his Con- 
temporary Italy. While at the University of California (Berkeley), 
where he oceupied the Chair of Italian Culture during the Fall se- 
mester 1942-43, he mentioned casually an editorial commitment 
with Dutton and Company, and seemed preoccupied because he did 
not have the manuscript ready. It could be that the war, Italy’s 
capitulation in 1943, Count Sforza’s return to Italy, and his 
numerous other activities, compelled him to work under pressure, 
and to inelude in his Contemporary Italy material already printed 
repeatedly in his other books. A publisher’s note on page xiv 
states, ‘‘The translators have asked us to call attention to the fact 
that Count Sforza, who is equally at home in Italian and French, 
presented the original manuscript to our editors in French.’’ This 
seems to complicate matters, unless we conclude that Makers of 
Modern Europe, as well as Europe and Europeans, and The Total- 
itarian War—and After, many pages of which appeared later in 
Contemporary Italy, were also written in French originally. A\l- 
though in Gli Italiani quali sono there is a list of seven books writ- 
ten in French by our author, the only one with which we are fa- 
miliar is Les Italiens tels qu’ils sont, which was translated from 
the Italian by Fiammetta Sforza. Since several pages from this 
work reappeared later in Contemporary Italy, it could be that it 
was she and not the Count who assembled the material included in 
Contemporary Italy. This would relieve the author of the respon- 
sibility of having written a book from other books. But we are 
inclined to doubt this supposition for some very cogent and com- 
pelling reasons to be specified a little later. 

We said a while back that the chapter on Mussolini contained 
additions, omissions, and verbal differences. These were more or 
less inevitable for the simple reason that Contemporary Italy ap- 
peared sixteen years after the publication of Makers of Mod- 
ern Europe, and Mussolini, as everybody knows, had not remained 
‘inactive during those years. Count Sforza had to take cognizance 
of some of the things accomplished by Mussolini since 1928, and 
he did. The emphasis, however, is not on the Dictator’s achieve- 
ments, which our author always justly deprecated, but on the ‘‘au- 
thentie pity I had always shown when speaking or writing about 
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him.’’ And there are, of course, the usual references to incidents 
in which the Count himself was involved, such as the one he re- 
lates on page 301, concerning his resignation from the Embassy 
at Paris in November, 1922. ‘‘I had been declining, one after an- 
other, all his offers,’’ says the Count, ‘‘when he rose and said: ‘But 
don’t you know that I can have you placed against a wall and 
shot?’ It was ironically pleasing to see how the menacing Musso- 
lini was taken aback by my rejoinder, as I smiled and said, ‘And 
afterwards?’ ’’ The personal element, strong subjectivity, and the 
pronoun ‘‘I’’ fill many pages of Count Sforza’s books. But he was 
conscious of it; so much so that he discussed it in the Introduction 
(p. 13) to his Makers of Modern Europe, and the reader is in- 
clined to forgive him. The same is true of the numerous allusions 
to his friendship with practically all the distinguished characters 
he treats in his books. We gather from what he says that there 
was hardly one of them whom he did not know personally. This 
may be true, but to state it over and over again seems superfluous, 
to say the least. Making allowances for these personal peculiarities 
and for the necessity of adding material to the chapter on Musso- 
lini, we must admit that even this chapter remains substantially 
the same as the original one in Makers of Modern Europe. The 
same can be said of all the other chapters, as well as of other pages 
and paragraphs scattered all over the book. This, however, does not 
exclude the possibility that both may be derived from a common 
source. 

Somewhat confusing in Contemporary Italy is the distribution 
of space given to the two popes, Pius X and Benedict XV. The 
information on Pius X must be pieced together from pages scat- 
tered over two chapters (XIV, XXIII) in Contemporary Italy, 
while a long chapter (XXV) is devoted to Benedict XV. In 
Makers of Modern Europe they are discussed more or less con- 
secutively in Chapter XII. Some confusion is encountered also in 
the treatment of Giolitti and Sonnino. Two short paragraphs on 
page 276, lines 21-32, devoted to Giolitti, may be read in Europe 
and Europeans, pp. 177-178. Published in 1936, this work was 
utilized with moderation. And it cannot be said with absolute cer- 
tainty that the material comes directly from it. All we can affirm 
definitely is that what appears here was printed eight years before 
Dutton published Contemporary Italy. We do know that Count 
Sforza kept his manuscript material. In Gli Italiani quali sono 
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(p. 13) he refers to his scartafacci containing notes and steno- 
graphed material which he took with him to Rome when he re- 
turned to Italy, where, as we shal! see, he used them all over again, 
extracting from them two additional volumes. This leads us to be- 
lieve that, perhaps, the original scartafacci were also used in this in- 
stance as well as on two other occasions to be discussed presently. 
The task of extricating from Europe and Europeans the material 
utilized in Contemporary Italy was very difficult simply because 
it was taken at random without any system whatever. The follow- 
ing limited findings are the result of a long and tedious struggle 

Chapter XV, pp. 106-122, in Contemporary Italy deals with 
Foreign Policy, and the material contained therein may be found 
in Europe and Europeans. It is all we have been able to discover. 
but the order is simply chaotic. In Contemporary Italy, Chapter 
XV begins thus: ‘‘Italy being engaged in a war with Turkey in 
1911, Conrad, the Austro-Hungarian Chief of Staff, put all his 
influence in Vienna to work in order to gain the old Emperor’s 
consent for a ‘preventive war’ against Italy... .’’ In Europe and 
Europeans (pp. 152-153) we find: *‘ While all the Italian forces 
were engaged in the war with Turkey in 1911, the head of the 
Austro-Hungarian General Staff, Conrad, used all the influence 
he had at Vienna to wrench from the Old Emperor his consent to a 
‘preventive war’ against Italy... .’’ The relation continues for 
about four pages before it is interrupted, to be resumed on page 
141. After about one page there is another interruption. It is re- 
sumed on page 136, and continues to page 141, where there is an- 
other interruption, after which the narration continues to page 145, 
where it ends very abruptly. It is then resumed on page 18 and 
continues to page 23, where we find: ‘‘The British delegate, Sir 
Arthur Nicolson, accentuated his support of his French colleague, 
Revoil—and God knows he liked him little, so much was Nicolson 
the old reserved and laconic Englishman and Revoil the French 
barrister with an abundant and flowery flow of language.’’ This 
same statement is found on page 118, lines 14-19, in Contemporary 
Italy, and reads: ‘‘Sir Arthur Nicolson, emphasized his support to 
his French colleague Revoil—and God knows he had little love 
for the man, Nicolson being so much the reserved and laconic old 
Englishman, while Revoil was a voluble and florid lawyer.’’ It is 
difficult to understand our author’s procedure in writing this chap- 
ter. He could not have quoted from memory, because the chapter 
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is long and because the wording in the two books, although not 
exactly the same, is close enough to warrant the conclusion that it 
is derived from a common source: the original manuscript, the 
scartafacct. 

In 1941, Count Sforza was invited to give a series of three lec- 
tures for the Green Foundaticn at Westminster College, Fulton, 
Missouri. With the suppressicr: of a few repetitions, these lectures 
were printed in a little book, The Totalitarian War—and After, 
Univ. of Chieago Press, 1941. It is divided into twelve chapters, 
two of which, VIII and XII, contain material of interest to us. 
Chapter VIII, ‘‘Vichy Men before Vichy’’ (pp. 66-77), begins 
thus: ‘‘ When the war came, those in France and in England who 
had been responsible for the Munich capitulation at once took (al! 
of them, through some sort of common instinct) this position : * Yes, 
we sacrificed our honor, but it was a heroic necessity ; in September 
1938, we were not ready, while now. ...’’’ The same statement, 
almost verbatim, reappears in Contemporary Italy, Chapter X XIN, 
p. 357. It reads: ‘‘When the war came, those in France and Eng- 
land who had been responsible for the Munich capitulation, all of 
them, at once, through a kind of common instinct took this posi 
tion: ‘Yes, we did sacrifice our honor, but it was a heroic neces 
sity. In September, 1938, we were not ready, while now... .’”’ 
The rest of Chapter VIII is reproduced in Contemporary Italy, 
pp. 357-363, including the footnote on page 363. There is an in- 
terpolation on pages 360-361, and slight variations here and there 
such as the substitution of Maurras for Chesterton on page 362, 
line 3. In a footnote on page 365, the author calls attention to a 
misprint on page 32 in his Totalitarian War... , where the date 
October 12, 1939, is erroneously given as September, 1936. The note 
reveals his method of preparing his books. It reads: ‘‘In a little 
book containing three lectures of mine at an American university 
in 1941 the date of our conversation (with Benes) was given in- 
accurately, due to the fact that the publication was based on a 
stenographie text with the errors inevitable in that kind of re- 
production. I call attention to the error as it is essential for the 
comprehension of Benes’ thought to have the exact date.’’ The 
continuation of this chapter contains reverberations from the three 
lectures, and the last paragraph on page 366 and most of the next 
page reproduce almost literally the last paragraph on page 37 and 
the next two pages of the text in The Totalitarian War... . Still 
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more important for us in the United States is the last chapter in 
this little book because it deals with the ‘‘ Wilson experiment.’’ 
What appears in this brief chapter from page 107 to page 115 is 
identical to that included on pages 230-233 in Contemporary Italy. 
We shall quote only the coneluding paragraph, which, with all that 
precedes it, may be read on the pages already indicated in both 
works. ‘‘A Senator Lodge, a Colonel House, a General Bliss in 
Paris, in Wilson’s place and backed by Wilson’s uncompromising 
will from the White House, might have won for America and for 
the world the peace which Wilson, the prophet, had perceived in a 
moment of supreme inspiration, and which Wilson the diplomat 
undid.’’ It was Count Sforza’s opinion that Wilson’s failure was 
due to the fact that ‘‘he was too great to be a mere diplomat.’’ 
Another work containing material reproduced in Contemporary 
Italy is Les Italiens tels qu’ils sont. The chapters and pages that 
concern us here are these: Chapter IV, ‘‘Les Italiens et leur lit- 
térature,’’ from the middle of page 58 to page 59, line 20; Chap- 
ter V, ‘‘Les Italiens et leurs dialectes,’’ from the beginning of the 
chapter on page 61 to the last paragraph on page 65, and from the 
beginning of the first paragraph on page 67 to the end of the 
chapter on page 69- “hapter VIII, ‘‘Les Italiens et le sentiment 
religieux,’’ from eginning of the chapter on page 95 to the 
middle of line 18 on page 97, from the last paragraph on page 98 
to the end of line 11 on page 99, and from line 4 on page 105 to 
the end of the paragraph on page 110. There is a minor interpola- 
tion in the middle of page 108 dealing with Luigi Sturzo. The 
corresponding pages in Contemporary Italy are: from the last 
paragraph on page 130 to the end of page 135, and the whole of 
Chapter XVI, pp. 123-127. Omitted in Contemporary Italy are the 
following: from the middle of page 59 to the end of page 60; 
from the last paragraph on page 65 to the end of the first para- 
graph on page 67; from the middle of page 97 to the last para- 
graph on page 98, devoted to a literal translation of St. Francis’ 
Hymn to the Sun; and pages 99-105, line 3, which contain a trans- 
lation of a XIVth-century story dealing with the persecution and 
the execution of Fra Michele, a follower of St. Francis. We have 
already stated elsewhere that Les Italians tels qu’ils sont was trans- 
lated into English as The Real Italians, but internal evidence shows 
that the material included in Contemporary Italy is identical to the 
original French version of this book, which, very likely, is con- 
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tained in Count Sforza’s scartafacci. One or two quotations should 
suffice to show that the material in Les Italians . . . and in Con- 
temporary Italy is the same. At the very beginning of Chapter V, 
p. 61, in Les Italiens . . . we find: ‘‘Mais entre temps comment 
aurait pu s’exprimer |’4me d’un peuple dont les mandarins lit- 
téraires avaient empaillé la langue .. .’’ In Contemporary Italy, 
p. 131, lines 26-28, we read: ‘‘How could the soul of a people re- 
veal itself through a language which had been overstuffed by their 
literary mandarins .. .’’ Chapter VIII, p. 95, in Les Italiens .. . 
begins thus: ‘‘Une opinion assez répandue hors de |’Italie déecrit 
les Italiens comme depourvus d’ardeur religieuse ou, du moins, de 
toute tendence mystique . . .’’ In Contemporary Italy, p. 123, 
Chapter XV. begins as follows: ‘‘A rather widespread opinion held 
outside Italy describes the Italians as lacking religious ardor or, 
at least, any mystical tendency . . .’’ A few lines below on the 
same pages we find the following quotations from Dante’s Para- 
dise, XII, 140-41: 

I} calavrese Abate Giovacchino, 

Di spirito profetico dotato 

(The Calabrian Abbé Joachim, 

endowed with prophetic spirit). 
This quotation is lacking in The Real Italians, p. 58, where it be- 
longs, and this, with other internal evidence, show that the ma- 
terial in Contemporary Italy was not taken from this work. It 
seems evident that in this instance, too, the author made us of his 
scartafaccit. However, our main concern so far has not been so 
much to determine the original source of some of the material 
present in Contemporary Italy, as to prove that such material had 
appeared in print before 1944. Nor do we claim to have exhausted 
the problem or to have detected and pointed out all the material 
contained in the works examined. Several chapters in Evropean 
Dictatorships have a close affinity with Makers of Modern Europe 
and other books listed in the bibliography to each chapter. The 
borrowings, repetitions, and duplications are so numerous that we 
can afford to omit some of them. 

After Italy’s capitulation in 1943, Count Sforza returned to 
Europe and to Italy to resume his political and diplomatic work. 
His meeting in London with Mr. Churchill will be discussed a little 
later. Meanwhile, Mondadori, as already stated, put out two more 
books by the Count: L’Jtalia dal 1914 al 1944 quale io la vidi 
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(lialy from 1914 to 1944 as I saw it, 1944), and Gli Italiani quali 
sono (The Italians as they are, 1946). We shall discuss these two 
works chronologically. 

L’Italia dal 1914 al 1944 quale io la vidi contains a Preface 
which is new, twenty-five chapters, and an index. In reading the 
Preface, the reader gets the impression that the author is about 
to narrate a series of brand new events. There is also in this Pref- 
ace the intimation that in the future something even more impor- 
tant—the author’s appeals to statesmen and foreign governments 
from 1940 to 1944—might appear in print. ‘‘Should those docu- 
ments be published some day, the Italians will see with what ardent 
and lofty faithfulness may serve the country those who never 
prostituted their love for it in vulgar demonstrations and who 
continue to dream for Italy the only primacy that counts: be- 
coming the standard-bearer of an increasingly large and generous 
international solidarity.’’ The Preface does not state that the first 
twenty-one chapters of this book were being published contempo- 
raneously in the United States; that they could be read in more 
or less the same form in Contemporary Italy, pages 113-372; and 
that much of this material had been published many years before 
in Makers of Modern Europe, Europe and Europeans, and in other 
works by our author. It would be a very simple task to list the 
headings of the first twenty-one chapters in L’Jtalia dal 1914 al 
1944... and compare them with those in Contemporary Italy, but 
we prefer to quote in Italian, from L’/talia dal 1914 al 1944... , 
some passages already quoted in our study. The two references to 
Mustafa Kemal, which appeared for the first time in Makers of 
Modern Europe, p. 354, and reappeared in Contemporary Italy, 
p. 234, in L’Italia dal 1914... , p. 62, lines 1-4, and p. 63, lines 
5-8, read thus: ‘‘I manuali seolastici di Francia, d‘Inghilterra e 
d'Italia insegnano, colle loro certezze abituali, agli studenti di 
storia del primo dopoguerra che la Turchia fu uno dei paesi vinti 
dall’Intesa.’’ ‘‘Dodici anni dopo, a quarant’anni, Kemal era il 
capo religiosamente obbedito di tutte le forze militari turche; e, 
tre anni pil’ tardi, presidente della Repubblica turea; una bella 
carriera anche per un periodo di rivoluzione.’’ It should be 
noticed that, although these two quotations appeared first in Makers 
of Modern Europe, they are closer to those published in Con- 
temporary Italy. The comparison between the excessive reserve of 
the Englishman Sir Arthur Nicolson and the colorful effervescence 
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of the French lawyer Revoil, printed for the first time in Europe 
and Europeans, p. 23, and again in Contemporary Italy, p. 118, 
reads as follows in L’Italia dal 1914 ..., p. 20, lines 2-5: ‘‘Sir 
Arthur Nicolson, accentud il suo appoggio al suo collega francese 
Révoil, e Dio sa se il veechio inglese riservato e laconico amava 
poco quell’avvocato dal linguaggio abbondante e fiorito.’’ The 
reference to the position taken by England and France after the 
Munich eapitulation printed in The Totalitarian War—and After, 
p. 66, and repeated in Contemporary Italy, p. 357, is so worded 
in L Italia dal 1914... , p. 183, lines 12-17: *‘ Quando, credendosi 
sicuri di vincere, i Nazi scatenarono la guerra, si disse a Londra e 
a Parigi da coloro che avevano voluto la capitolazione di Monaco: 
‘Si, fummo traditi, sacrificammo i] nostro onore, ma fu una 
suprema necessita ; nel settembre 1938, non eravamo pronti, mentre 
ora ...’’’ We could go on indefinitely quoting pages from Con- 
temporary Italy and other books printed many years before to show 
that the material appearing in the first 206 pages of L’/talia dal 
1914 .. . is anything but new. The last four chapters (XXII- 
XXV) in this book deal respectively with: ‘‘Italian honor and 
interests defended in America;’’ ‘‘From the fall of Mussolini to 
the neofascism of Brindisi;’’ ‘‘Struggle and transactions of 1944;"’ 
‘Italy and Europe.’’ Chapter XXII, contains the eight articles 
of a program printed by Count Sforza in the United States at the 
end of 1941 and much discussed by the American press. It con- 
tains also the address delivered by the Count at the Italo-American 
Convention held in Montevideo in August, 1942, and the action 
taken by the Convention. Chapter XXIII deals with the news of 
Mussolini’s fall in 1943, Sforza’s departure for Europe, and the 
events in which he participated immediately after. Significant is 
the account of his meeting with Eden and Churchill in London 
and the latter's expressed desire to protect, even if temporarily, 
General Badoglio and King Victor Emmanuel. Lack of understand- 
ing at this meeting induced Mr. Churchill later to criticize and to 
oppose the Count when events in Italy did not turn out as Mr. 
Churchill had wished. He relied too much upon a letter written by 
the Count, and too little upon his convictions and public state- 
ments. While in the United States, Count Sforza had made his 
position very clear on the matter. He had stated over and over 
again that Victor Emmanuel’s conduct since the advent of Fascism 
in 1922 had been such as to deserve general condemnation. More- 
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over, the King, by his behavior, had ceased to be the symbol of 
unity, and had become the symbol of division. The only thing the 
Italians could do, according to Count Sforza, was to depose the 
King and do away with the Monarchy. It should not be forgotten 
that the author was a great admirer of Mazzini, who had struggled 
all his life to give Italy a Republic. Mazzini had failed, but the 
desire for the realization of his dream had not passed away with 
him and was still very much alive among many Italians. The 
Count shared this belief as well as Mazzini’s internationalism. In- 
deed, Sforza’s political views were saturated with Mazzini’s teach- 
ings and idealism. Mr. Churchill should have known all this when 
he tried to impose his will upon the Count, and the latter should 
have objected more strongly against the imposition of conditions 
unacceptable to him. But Count Sforza, like Mr. Churchill, was 4 
diplomat. Moreover, he was representing a country that had just 
-apitulated, and was hardly in a position to disagree with Mr. 
Churchill. On page 227 our author writes: ‘‘My objections and 
explanations seemed obvious and clear to me, but they were not 
so for my interlocutor whom I did not contradict so openly because 
of my respect for the man who in 1940 had saved the liberty of 
the world.’’ Could anybody expect the Count to be more 

diplomatic? From London Count Sforza went to Italy, and landed 
at Bari on October 18, 1943. There and at Brindisi he realized that 
Fascism was being revived in southern Italy. He tells about his 
transactions with Badoglio and the King, and the latter’s attempt 
to save his dynasty. A Convention held at Bari in January, 1944, 
with addresses against the King delivered by Benedetto Croce and 
Count Sforza decided the issue, and, eventually, Victor Emmanuel 
abdicated in favor of his son Humbert. The separatist movement 
in Sicily and Count Sforza’s opposition to it are also discussed 
in this chapter, which, like the remaining ones, is filled with highly 
dramatie episodes, deserving a complete and literal translation, 
although even in this section of the book one hears repercussions 
of things heard before. The anecdote concerning Venizelos’ skil! ful 
diplomatic language used in his interview with President Wilson 
which Count Sforza says was related to him by Colonel House (pp. 
263-64), ‘‘né credo sia stato mai scritto’’: (nor do I believe was 
ever written), had been printed by Count Sforza himself in 1928 
in Makers of Modern Europe, pp. 172-73, and reappeared later in 
Contemporary Italy, pp. 272-73. Chapter XXIV, despite minor 
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shortcomings of this nature, is especially important because it deals 
with events that displeased Mr. Churchill: the immediate elimi- 
nation of Badoglio and the King, instead of waiting until after the 
Germans had been expelled from Italy, as Mr. Churchill wanted. 
In a way, this chapter explains why such action had to be taken, 
and answers Mr. Churchill’s charge that ‘‘Count Sforza could not 
be trusted.’’ The rest of the book diseusses events leading to the 
armed opposition against the Nazi forces in Italy ; the contemplated 
disposal of the Fascist leaders; the King’s abdication, and the au- 
thor’s appeal to the Italians for an attitude of international soli- 
darity. Count Sforza was whole-heartedly in favor of a European 
union, the same sort of union advocated by Mazzini, and long be- 
fore him by Dante, who had ineluded in his scheme the entire 
world known to him in his days. It seems to be a very desirable 
thing, especially if it will improve the economic situation in Eur- 
ope, and will help to avoid a third world war, which no person in 
his right mind should desire. Another project favored by the Count 
is the division of land among the peasants in Italy. The present 
government has undcrt.ixen to carry out the project, but whether 
or not it will bring about the millennium in Italy, we are not pre- 
pared to say. The complexity of the Italian economic problem is 
too great, and we feel that the division of land is only a drop in 
the bucket. Let the reader peruse the pages of Morris L. West, 
Children of the Shadows,” and see for himself how little the divi- 
sion of land in southern Italy has improved the tragic lot of the 
Neapolitan scugnizzi! 

The last book to receive our consideration now is Gli Italiani 
quali sono. According to the Preface, which reads very much like 
the one in Contemporary Italy, the material contained in this book 
is that of the forty lectures delivered at the University of Califor- 
nia during the Fall semester 1942-43. The title of the lectures, we 
are told, was ‘‘Contemporary Italy and its Intellectual and Moral 
Origins.’’ This, it will be remembered, is the title of the book pub- 
lished by Dutton and Co., in 1944, the same book to which we have 
directed most of our efforts so far, and to which we shall refer 
again very soon. No mention is made in the Preface or elsewhere 
of Les Italiens tels qu’ils sont, or of The Real Italians, the English 
translation of this work, printed in 1942. From the same preface 
(p. 12) we also learn that the author agreed to publish the book 
mainly because Umberto Morra, upon reading the scartafacci in 
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Rome, suggested that the material be printed, since ‘‘ A book some- 
times teaches things that are not written in it; your book could 
teach how our people ought to be considerd, without having the 
air of putting them unduly forward.’’ We have quoted Hutton’s 
translation of this sentence despite its obscurity. Italian idioms, 
it seems, are not so easy to handle: In 1949 an English version 
of this book was published by Dutton as Italy and Italians. An 
examination of the contents shows that it comprises most of the 
material printed in The Real Italians, the English translation of 
Les Italiens tels qu’ils sont, combined with five chapters from 
Contemporary Italy. Since Italy and Italians is a fairly literal 
translation of Gli Italiani quali sono, we shall use the English 
version in pointing out the disposition of the material in the re- 
spective works, and shall quote the chapter headings in full, so as 
to avoid the need and the unnecessary effort of giving longer quo- 


tations later. Incidentally, we shall also save some space. 


Italy and Italians: 

Chapter I, Historical Origins of the 
Italians, pp. 1-5; 

Chapter II, Why their History has 
brought them Internationalist 
Discontent, pp. 6-11; 

Chapter III, Why this Discontent 
brings forth our greatest Defect: 
Rhetorical Emphasis, pp. 12-17. 


Chapter IV, Italians and their 
Literature, pp. 18-27. 

Chapter VIII, Italians and their 
Dialects, pp. 50-55. 

Chapter IX, Italians and their 
Roots in the Soil, pp. 56-64; 
Chapter X, Italians and the 
Family, pp. 65-68; 

Chapter XI, Italians and 
Religion, pp. 69-78; 

Chapter XIV, North and South 
pp. 93-99; 

Chapter XV, Italy and Foreign 
Writers and Visitors, pp. 100-105. 
Chapter XVI, We and our Neigh- 
bours the French, pp. 106-123; 
Chapter XVII, We and our Neigh- 
bours the Swiss, pp. 124-126; 


The Real Italians: 

Chapter I, The Historical Origins 
of the Italians, pp. 1-7. 

Chapter II, Why their History has 
made them discontended Inter- 
nationalists, pp. 8-14. 

Chapter III, And why this Discon- 
tent has produced the principal 
Defect of a Part of the Italian 
Middle Class: Fustian, pp. 15-21. 
Chapter IV, The Italians and their 
Literature, pp. 22-34 

Chapter V, The Italians and their 
Dialects, pp. 35-40. * 

Chapter VI, The Italians and their 
Roots in the Soil, pp. 41-52. 
Chapter VII, The Italians and the 
Family Bond, pp. 53-57. 

Chapter VIII, The Italians and 
their Religion, pp. 58-68. 

Chapter IX, Italians of the North 
and Italians of the South, pp. 69-75. 
Chapter X, Italy and Foreign 
Visitors and Writers, pp. 76-83. 
Chapter XI, The Italians and their 
French Neighbors, pp. 84-95. 
Chapter XII, The Italians and their 
Swiss Neighbors, pp. 96-100. 
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Chapter XVIII, We and our Neigh- Chapter XIII, The Italians and their 
bours the Germans, pp. 127-130; German Neighbors, pp. 101-105. 
Chapter XIX, We and our Neigh- Chapter XIV, The Italians and their 
bours the Slavs, pp. 131-138; Yugoslav Neighbors, pp. 106-110. 
Chapter XX, We and our Neigh- Chapter XV, The Italians and their 
bours the English, pp. 139-143; English Neighbors, pp. 111-115. 
Chapter XXI, Italians in the Chapter XVI, The Italians and 
United States, pp. 144-154; America, pp. 116-131. 


The last three chapters in The Real Italians were omitted ; substi- 
tuted for them were the five chapters which had appeared in Con- 
temporary Italy under different headings, as follows: 

Italy and Italians: Contemporary Italy: 

Chapter V, Arcadia and Music, Chapter IV, The Century of the 

pp. 28-35; Opera, pp. 22-30. 


Chapter VI, Italian Romanticism, Chapter VII, Romanticism, 
pp. 36-41; Manzoni, pp. 43-49. 


Chapter VII; Unity: Thought Chapter XII, The Parliament and 

and Action, pp. 42-49; the Parties, pp. 87-92; and 
Chapter XL, Internal Italian 
Problems, pp. 373-374; 375-376. 


Chapter XIII, Heights and Chapter XVIII, Culture: De Sanctis, 
Depressions of Culture, (Carducci), Croce, pp. 136-141. 
Pp. 88-92; 

With the exception of the brief conclusion, which was not taken 
into consideration although it contains some material printed in 
Contemporary Italy (pp. 392-394), we have registered and com- 
pared accurately the contents of Jtaly and Italians. Here, as else- 
where, the wording is not always the same, and there are some ad- 
ditions and subtractions as well as borrowings from other books, 
but the substance is the same. For instance, Chapter XIX in Jtaly 
and Italians, dealing with the Slavs, before being published in The 
Real Italians, had appeared in a more detailed manner in Europe 
and Europeans. In the footnotes to this book, as well as to The 
Real Italians, the author himself refers the reader to Makers of 
Vodern Europe and to other books in which the same subject was 
treated. On one occasion, in Fifty Years of War and Diplomacy in 
the Balkans, p. 118, we find two quotations from Makers of Modern 
Europe, pp. 291-292, preceded by this statement: ‘‘I permit my- 
self to quote from chap. XXVIII of my Makers of Modern 
’ It would be very interesting to trace the ‘‘evolution’ 
and the changes undergone by these quotations from Makers of 
Modern Europe to Fifty Years of War and Diplomacy in the 
Balkans, to L’Italia dal 1914 al 1944 quale io la vidi, pp. 43-44, 


‘ 


Europe.’ 
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and finally to Contemporary Italy, pp. 190-191. But those who are 
interested in the substance of the books and not in the structure 
might accuse us of pedantry. 

The conelusion that can be drawn from the works examined in 
this article is that pressure and the author’s refusal to submit to 
the discipline necessary for the production of books free from struc- 
tural imperfections were responsible for their shortcomings. The 
author, who had lived a rich life, full of interesting personal ex- 
periences with diplomats and other distinguished characters a!! 
over the world, felt that he was entitled to print his experiences 
in his own way. But impartial scholars who believe in the disci- 
pline governing ‘‘literary cookery’’ should not be blamed for criti- 
cizing works whose standards, from the structural point of view, 
could be much higher. However, with all their faults, Count 
Sforza’s books still remain quite important because they contain 
information made available to the public by a diplomat whose long 
life was devoted to the interests of his country which he loved 
greatly. The reader will also learn, with considerable pleasure, that 
the Count never allowed his patriotism to interfere with the in- 
terests and the rights of people in other countries. Mazzini’s say- 
ing, ‘‘I love my country because I love all countries,’’ had made 
a deep impression upon him. It is well known, and we hope to 
confirm it in another article on Sforza in the near future, that, 
politically, no man exercised more influence on him than Mazzini. 
Sforza’s idealism, his love for Italy, his internationalism, his op- 
position to Mussolini and Fascism, all spring from Mazzini, the 
Prophet and the Idealist of the Italian Risorgimento, and one of 
the noblest characters in Italian history. 

M. De Fiuirrpis 


Berkeley, California 


1New York, E. P. Dutton and Company, 1944. pp. v-vi. 

2 Tbid., loc. cit. 

* New York, Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1928, 1929, 1930. We have used the 1930 
edition. 

*New Haven, Yale Univ. Press, 1928. 

* New York, Brentano, 1931. *New York, Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1936. 

*New York, Columbia Univ. Press, 1940. 

®* Chicago, Univ. of Chicago Press, 1941. 

* Montreal, Editions de l’Arbre, 1941. 

” New York, Columbia Univ. Press, 1942. 

™ New York, E. P. Dutton and Co., 1949. 

“Volume XXI, 3, pp. 133-136. % New York, Doubleday, 1957. 
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CCORRE che io protesti che ammiro amo venero adoro Dante 

come la sovrana fantasia del mondo, come colui che, dopo Dio, 
ha pid creato, come il pid grande dei poeti che furono, che sono, 
che saranno? 

Con tutto cid, confesso che, leggendo e rileggendo la Divina Com- 
media, m’imbatto di quando in quando in versi isolati, che col- 
piscono per la loro stranezza, 0 in gruppi di versi, che spiacciono 
per immagini incoerenti o strambe, giochetti di parole, perifrasi 
inopportune, paragoni sballati, preziosita, indovinelli. 

E facile, a volersi spiegare questi difetti, ripetere il solito ‘‘quan- 
doque bonus”’ e il solito ‘‘opere in longo fas est obrepere somnum’”’ 
ricorrere all’abusato paragone del neo di bella donna o dell’oechio 
losco di Venere, o a quello, pitti appropriato, delle macchie del sole ; 
é comodo sentenziare che il brutto da risalto al bello; citare le ri- 
girate parole del Pascoli: ‘‘Oh, com’é necessaria |’imperfezione per 
essere perfetti!’’ 

Enumeriamo, prima di tentar di spiegarcele, queste imperfe- 
zioni. 

—o— 


Anzi tutto, ecco versi isolati spiacevoli, o che addirittura non 
tornano: la maggior parte dei quali, per altro, é stata regalata a 
Dante—bisogna dirlo—dallo zelo dei curatori dell’edizione critica 
del 1921, che hanno avuto il torto di non tenere nel debito conto il 
venerabile testo tradizionale per fanatica reverenza agli antichi 
codici, la quale pud diventare accettazione delle sviste d’ignoranti 
amanuensi. E questo, in verita, un altro discorso, che potra esser 
fatto un’altra volta. Ma, tanto per cominciare, citerd aleuni di 
questi versi. 

Inf., 1V, 73: O tu che onori scienzia ed arte: dove bisognerebbe, 
per far tornare il verso, segnare due dieresi su la parola ‘‘scien- 
zia’’. Meglio la ‘‘vulgata’’: ‘‘O tu che onori ogni scienza ed arte” 

Inf., V, 18: Graffia gli spiriti, scuoia ed isquatra. Meglio la 
‘‘vulgata’’: ‘‘Graffia gli spirti, li seuoia ed isquatra’’: che non 
da a Dante |’unico esempio d’un verso, che non manca, per altro, ad 
aleuni suoi contemporanei: quello che sara |’endecasillabo catul- 
liano del Rolli. 
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Inf., XXII, 69: Ch’i’ non temeret unghia né uncino. Meglio la 
‘*vulgata’’: ‘‘Che io non temerei unghia né uncino’’. 

Purg., XI, 81: Ch’alluminar chiamata é in Parisi. Meglio la 
‘*vulgata’’: ‘‘Che alluminare é chiamata in Parisi’’. 

Purg., XXIII, 2: Ficcava io si come far suole. Meglio la ‘*vul- 
gata’’: ‘‘Fiecava io cosi come far suole’ 


, 


, dove ¢’é |’iato, non la 
sforzata dieresi. 

Purg., XXVI, 36: Forse ad espiar lor via e lor fortuna, con 
‘*espiar’’ di due sillabe. Meglio !a ‘‘vulgata’’: ‘‘ Forse a spiar lor 
via e lor fortuna’”’ 

Purg., XXVIII, 41: Cantando e scegliendo fior da fiore. Che 
razza di endecasillabo é questo? Meglio la ‘‘vulgata’’: ‘‘Cantando 
ed iscegliendo fior da fiore’’. 

Purg., XXX, 73: Guardaci ben! ben son, ben son Beatrice. 
Parla Beatrice in prima persona. Meglio la ‘‘vulgata’’: ‘‘Guar- 
dami ben! ben son, ben son Beatrice’’. 

Par., XXXI, 47: Menava io li occhi per li gradi. Cosi anche !a 
‘*vulgata’’, ma senza quella spropositata dieresi su ‘‘io’’, che rende 
illeggibile il verso. Per leggerlo, bisogna fare due iati (‘‘menava— 
io,’’ ‘‘li—oechi’’) ; ma é nato proprio male. 

Come |’ultimo citato, altri versi isolati decisamente brutti non 
sono davvero imputabili agli editori. Per esempio, il terzo verso 
della seguente terzina (Purg., X XI, 78-81) : 

Ora chi fosti, piacciati ch’io sappia, 


e perché tanti secoli giaciuto 
qui se’ nelle parole tue mi cappia: 


cioé, mi sia detto da te (parla Virgilio a Stazio), ‘‘sia contenuto 
per me nelle tue parole’’ (da capére-essere contenuto. Ma quel 
‘‘eappia’’! Scherzi della rima. 
Ancora: Virgilio a Stazio, accennando al contenuto della Te- 
baide (Purg., XXII, 58): 
per quello che Clio teco li tasta. 
Brutto quel ‘‘tasta’’, sia che significhi ‘‘intona su la lira’’, sia che 
significhi ‘‘toeca’’. 
E ancora: il terzo verso d’una terzina veramente divina nei 
primi due versi (Par., IV, 139-140) : 
Beatrice mi guardd con gli occhi pieni 


di faville d’amor cosi divini 
che, vinta, mia virtute dié le reni; 


cioe dové eedere. La virti visiva che ‘‘da le reni’’! 
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E finalmente il terzo verso della seguente terzina: (Par., XIX, 
127-29) : 


De’ corpi suoi non uscir, come credi, 
gentili, ma cristiani, in ferma fede 
quel de’ passuri e quel de’ passi piedi. 


Parla di Rifeo e di Traiano, che credettero, il primo nella futura 
passione di Gest, il secondo nella passione avvenuta. Brutto il 
terzo verso per quei crudi latinismi complicati con la sforzata sined- 


doche dei ‘‘piedi.’’ 
— 


Ma veniamo ad altro genere d’ imperfezioni. Non parlo d’intru- 
sioni intellettualistiche, di effusioni passionali, di ‘‘enigmi forti’’, 
tutte cose che possono taivolta parere inestetiche al nostro gusto, 
ma che sono elementi inscindibili d’un poema epico ‘‘sui generis’’, 
espressione totale della complessa anima di Dante, poeta, pensatore, 
operatore, profeta. Parlo di aleuni artifizi stilistici, di aleune im- 
perfezioni artistiche, di sporadiche stonature. 

Vere e proprie imperfezioni artistiche sono rare neil Inferno, 
che é la eantica pid’ spontanea, pili popolare, meno dotta. 

Artificiosa é la seconda terzina del ce. XXIV: 


quando la brina in su la terra assempra 
Vimagine di sua sorella bianca; 
ma poco dura alla sua penna tempra; 


che farebbe gola a un secentista. La brina copia la neve, ‘‘come 
pittor che con esemplo pinga’’, ma la sua penna si stempera (la 
brina si scioglie). 

Peggio lo ‘‘speechio di Narcisso’’ nel beceresco alterco di mastro 
Adamo e Sinone (Inf., XXX, 127-29) : 


tu hai Varsura e il capo che ti dole; 
e per leccar lo specchio di Narcisso, 
non vorresti a’nvitar molte parole; 


dove il realistico ‘‘leeeare’’ e il prezioso ‘‘specchio di Narcisso’’ 
fanno veramente a pugni. Qualche commentatore viene ai ripari, 
dicendo che ‘‘ forse il monetiere vuol canzonare |’antico greco per la 
sua mitologia’’: ma si rilegga tutto |’alterco, e si vedra quanto quel- 
la perifrasi sia qui stonata e quanto mopportuna quella mitologia. 

Meno rari tali errori artistici nel Purgatorio e nel Paradiso, 
dove, prevalendo la poesia meditativa, |’intelletto si sostituisce ta- 
lora alla fantasia, compiecendosi d’ingegnosi e complicati artifizi, 
che non hanno che fare con luminose immagini poetiche. 
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Purg., U1, 7-9: coneclusione d’una di quelle dotte disquisizioni 
astronomiche, che sono la disperazione dei commentatori: 
si che le bianche e le vermiglie guance, 
la dov’i’ era, de la bella Aurora 
per troppa etate divenivan rance. 
L’Aurora che, invecchiando, si fa gialla di bianea e rossa che era, 
vorrebbe rappresentare il passaggio dal bianco e dal rosa dell’au- 
rora stessa alla luce aurea del sole. Si legga la stupenda terzina che 
segue, per veder differenza tra artifizio e arte: 
Noi eravam lunghesso mare ancora, 
come gente che pensa a suo cammino, 
che va col cuore e col corpo dimora. 
Purg., XII, 19-21: 
onde li (sopra le tombe) molte volte si ripiagne 
per la puntura della rimembranza, 
che solo a’ pii da delle calcagne. 
Era poco dire che su le tombe la rimembranza punge soltanto le 
anime pietose; bisognava aggiungere che le sprona con le caleagna! 
Purg., XVIII, 76-78: 
La luna, quasi a mezzanotte tarda, 
facea le stelle a noi parer piv rade, 
fatta come un secchion che tutto arda; 
cioé, fiammante. Irriverente ma irresistibile qui il ricordo della 
famigerata perifrasi secentistica della luna: ‘‘del padellon del ciel 
l’aurea frittata’’. 
Purg., XTX, 40-42: 
Seguendo lui, portava la mia fronte 
come colui che Vha di pensier carca, 
che fa di sé un mezzo arco di ponte. 
Dante diventa, per esser pensieroso e curvo, un mezzo ‘‘areo di 
ponte’’. Ma e’é di peggio, nello stesso canto. Parla l’avaro Adriano 
V, disteso, come gli altri, bocconi per terra (97-98) : 
Ed egli a me: Perché i nostri diretri 
rivolga il cielo a sé, saprai... 
Purg., XXIV, 133-35. L’angelo della temperanza ai tre poeti: 


“Che andate pensando si voi sol tre?” 
subita voce disse: ond’io mi scossi 
come fan bestie spaventate e poltre. 


‘**Poltre’’ significa ‘‘poltrone’’ o ‘‘pelledre’’ non dome, e perd 
facili a spaventarsi. Non chiara similitudine, e sconveniente. 
Purg., XXVIII, 70-75. Il Leté divide Dante da Matelda: 
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Tre passi ci facea il fiume lontani; 
ma VEllesponto, la ’ve passé Serse, 
ancora freno a tutti orgogli umani, 


pia odio da Leandro non sofferse 
per mareggiare in tra Sesto ed Abido, 
che quel da me perché allor non s’aperse. 


Quella di Serse é un’intrusione inestetica, la sovrapposizione d’una 
reminiscenza erudita a una immagine poetica. Avea bisogno d’una 
rima in -erse, e si ricordd di Serse: é l’unica stonatura d’un canto 





stupendo. 
Purg., XX XI, 28-30. Uno dei rimproveri di Beatrice a Dante: 
E quali agevolezze e quali avanzi 
nella fronte degli altri (beni) si mostraro 
per che dovessi lor passeggiare anzi? 
cioé, vagheggiarli. Infelice ]’immagine (la personificazione dei 
beni) ; e stentato il terzo verso. 
Purg., XX XIII, 52-54. Dice Beatrice a Dante, dopo la famosa 
profezia del DUX: 
Tu nota, e si come da me son porte, 
cosi queste parole segna a’ vivi 
del viver ch’é un correre alla morte. 
sellissima perifrasi, ma non congrua alla natura mistica si ma 
non’ascetica di Dante; qui, ad ogni modo, fuor di luogo, perché 
non giova profetare la venuta del restauratore dell’Impero di 
giustizia e di pace a chi vive per correre alla morte. 
Par., VII, 13-15: 
ma quella reverenza che s’indonna 


di tutto me, pur per Be e per ice, 
mi richinava come l'uom che assonna. 


Terzina doppiamente brutta: per il secondo verso (con quella reve- 
renza ‘‘per Be e per ice’’) e per il terzo, dove |’atteggiamento di 
chi si china per reverenza é paragonato a quello, non molto rispet- 
toso, di chi si china per sonno. 
Par., VIII, 94-96. Carlo Martello a Dante: 
S’io posso 

mostrarti un vero, a quel che tu dimandi 

terra il viso come tieni il dosso. 
Immagine un po’ comica, ripresa alla fine della spiegazione (136) : 
Or quel che t’era dietro t’é davanti. 


Par., 1X, 73-81. Dante parla a Folchetto di Marsiglia: 


“Dio vede tutto, e tuo veder s’inluia”, 
diss’io, “beato spirto, si che nulla 
voglia di sé a te puot’esser fuia. 
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Dunque la voce tua, che ’l ciel trastulla 
sempre col canto di quei fochi pti 
che di sei ali fatt’han la coculla, 


perché non satisface a’ miei disii? 
gia non attendere’ io tua dimanda, 
sio m’intuassi, come tu timmii”. 


Il Poeta, come fa spesso quando si trova dinanzi a grandi perso- 
naggi, sfoggia in queste terzine uno stile lambiccato e prezioso 
(siamo, del resto, nel cielo di Venere, parente della Retorica), con 
quelle nuove difficili parole da lui coniate (‘‘inluiarsi’’, ‘‘intuarsi’’, 
‘‘immiarsi’’) con quella voglia che non pud esser ‘‘fuia di sé”’ 
cioé non pud sottrarsi, celarsi allo spirito beato, col ‘‘canto di quei 
fochi pii’’, cioé dei serafini, angeli dell’ardente carita, che “‘fat- 
t’han la coculla’’, cioé si son rivestiti, di sei ali. Fuochi alati che 
cantano. Chi se li pud immaginare? 
Auche pit artificiose le quattro terzine seguenti (82-93) : 


“La maggior valle in che Vacqua si spanda”, 
incominciaro allor le sue parole, 
“fuor di quel mar che la terra inghirlanda, 


tra discordanti liti, contra ’l sole 
tanto sen va, che fa meridiano 
la dove Vorizzonte pria far sdle. 


Di quella valle fu’ io litorano 
tra Ebro e Macra, che per cammin corto 
parte lo Genovese dal Toscano. 


Ad un occaso quasi e ad un orto 
Buggea siede e la terra ond’io fui, 
che fé del sangue suo gid caldo il porto. 


Evidentemente, introducendo un poeta, ammirato dai contempo- 
ranei per la sua dottrina, Dante ha voluto gareggiare con lui, fa- 
cendogli pronunciare un discorso dottamente retorico. Per dire 
**Naequi a Marsiglia,’’ Folchetto ricorre a una iperbolica arruffata 
perifrasi, che ne contiene altre, dird cosi, di secondo grado, irta di 
astrusi riferimenti geografici e storici: per i quali é proprio neces- 
sario, non volendo andar per le lunghe, rimandare il lettore ai 
commentatori. 
Par., XII, 79-81. San Bonaventura dice di San Domenico: 


Oh padre suo veramente Felice! 
o madre sua veramente Giovanna, 
se, interpretata, val come si dice! 


Giovanna significherebbe ‘‘grazia di Dio’’. Questa terzina, per noi 
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curiosa, si spiega col guste, proprio del medio evo e di Dante, dei 

nomi allusivi e delle pid o meno strambe etimologie. I] terzo verso 

allude a Uguecione da Pisa, fonte dell ’etimologizzare di Dante. 
Par., XIX, 127-29: 


Vedrassi al Ciotto di Jerusalemme 
segnata con un’I la sua bontade, 
quando il contrario segnera un’emme. 


Questo arzigogolo vuol dire che nel libro della giustizia divina si 
vedra segnata con una I=1 la virti di Carlo II re di Napoli, 
mentre i suoi vizi saranno segnati con una M—1000. 
Par., XXIII, 130-132: 
Oh quanta é Vubertd che si soffolce 


in quelle arche ricchissime che féro 
a seminar qua git buone bobolce! 


Le anime dei beati, che sparsero in terra il seme della fede, di- 
ventano arche ricchissime che furono buone seminatrici (‘‘bobolee, 
da ‘‘bubuleus’’). Chi le vede? 
Par., XXIV, 83-87. San Pietro esamina Dante sulla fede: 
“Assai bene é trascorsa 


desta moneta gid la lega e ’l peso: 


ma dimmi se tu V’hai nella tua borsa.” 
Ond’io: “Si, ho, si lucida e si tonda, 
che nel suo conio nulla mi s’inforsa”’. 


Riconoseo che le metafore della ‘‘moneta’’ e della ‘‘borsa’’ sono 
coerenti. Ma se si pud tollerare il paragone mercantile della fede 
con la moneta, quello dell’anima con la borsa soltanto il p. Cesari 
pud inghiottirlo. L’Anonimo Fiorentino dice d’aver udito dalla 
stessa bocca di Dante che la rima non fece mai oltraggio al suo con- 
cetto: ma, in verita, la rima, di quando in quando, fa brutti scherzi 
anche a Dante.’ 

Par., XVII, 13-15. San Pietro ‘‘si trascolora’’, ‘‘arrossa’’, prima 
d’iniziare la sua tremenda invettiva contro i papi corrotti e cor- 
ruttori : 


, 


e tal nella sembianza sua divenne, 
qual diverrebbe Giove, s’egli e Marte 
fossero augelli e cambiassero penne. 


Giove, stella bianea, diventerebbe rosso come Marte, stella rossa, 
se Giove e Marte fossero uccelli e si seambiassero le penne. Nulla 
di pid artificioso. E nello stesso canto, vv. 136-38, quell ’indovinello, 
di cui i commentatori non sono riusciti a dare una plausibile 
soluzione : 
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Cosi si fa la pelle bianca nera 
nel primo aspetto della bella figlia 
di quel che apporta mane e lascia sera. 


Se la bella figlia del Sole @ Circe, simbolo dell’amore dei beni 
mondani, par che voglia dire che al primo apparire, ai primi al- 
lettamenti di essi beni, gli uomini imbestiano (la loro pelle bianca 
si fa nera). 


Par., XXXII, 70-72: 
Pero, secondo il color de’ capelli 
di cotal grazia, Valtissimo lume 
degnamente convien che s’incappelli. 


Altro indovinello, altro tormento per i commentatori. Le anime dei 
pargoli accolte in Paradiso senza merito proprio hanno un grado di 
gloria corrispondente al grado di grazia elargito loro, nel crearle, 
da Dio. Questo vario grado di grazia sarebbe significato qui dal 
vario ‘‘color dei capelli’’ dei gemelli Esai e Giacobbe, ai quali si 
aecenna nella terzina precedente. Ma é una stiracchiatura. 





ae 


—o-— 

Si dira: in molti casi, la colpa é della rima tiranna (la difficile 
terza rima, forse inventata da Dante!), che, in cosi lungo poema, ha 
tradito, qua e 1a, il suo amico. Ma poeti nostri insigni, dal Petrare: 
al D’Annunzio, scrissero in terza rima, e ne evitarono i tradimenti. 

M’ero illuso di trovare una spiegazione di questi difetti di Dante 
nel libro immortale di G. B. Vico, la dove dice: ‘‘. . . l ‘arti poetiche 
e l’arti critiche servono a fare colti gl’ingegni, non grandi, perché 
la delie»tezza @ una minuta virti, e la grandezza naturalmente 
disprezza tutte le cose piceole; anzi come grande rovinoso torrente 
non pud far di meno di non portar seco torbide l’aeque e rotolare e 
sassi e tronehi con la violenza del corso; onde sono le cose vili dette, 
che si trovano si spesso in Omero. Ma queste non fanno ch’Omero 
egli non sia il padre e ’] principe di tutti i sublimi poeti’’.’ 

A rinealzo di questo concetto vichiano si possono citare le osser- 
vazioni che sul grande imperfetto e sul mediocre perfetto fece il 
Leopardi, il quale pit volte nello Zibaldone tocea ‘‘ dell ‘impossibili- 
lita di far bene quello che si fa con troppa eura’’ (ed. Flora, I, 
849), e lamenta che, per esempio, il Parini e il Monti ‘‘sono bellis- 
simi, ma non hanno nessun difetto’’ (I, 14), mentre, l’arte grande 
richiede ardimento e una certa sprezzatura (I, 16) ; e in questo con- 
siste la differenza tra la poesia antica e la moderna: difettosa la 
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prima, ma grande, perché frutto della natura; senza difetti la se- 
conda, ma mediocre, perché frutto dell ’arte. 


Ma la veduta del Vico vale per Omero poeta primitivo, vale per 
genii impetuosi e insofferenti di freno, quali un Michelangelo, uno 
Shakespeare, un Verdi; vale soprattutto a giustificare le imperfe- 
zioni formali della Scienza Nuova: la sproporzione, il disordine, le 
ripetizioni, lo stile tormentato e contorto, i periodi sesquipedali e 
sgangherati, |’oscurita, a quando, a quando, rischiarata da pagine 
luminose e sopratutto dalle ‘‘degnita’’, da ‘‘quelle formule splen- 
dide e potenti, che sono come la ricompensa del genio che ha lunga- 
mente meditato”’ 


Ora il easo di Dante é perfettamente opposto a quello del Vico: 
mentre nel Vico serittore é eeccezione il poco bello, nel ‘‘ Toscano 
Omero’’, com’egli chiama Dante, é eccezione il poco brutto. Quel 
eriterio vichiano potra valere per pochi versi danteschi nati male, 
non per studiatissimi gruppi di versi. Dante non peced mai di 
negligenza ; se mai, di soverchia arte. Quelle che per noi sono brut- 
tezze, per lui probabilmente eran bellezze. I difetti di lui, poeta 
massimo, 1 quali, secondo il Leopardi, dovrebbero esser frutto della 
natura, sono invece abuso dell’arte; non gia barbarie di natura, ma 
—direbbe i] Gravina—‘‘barbarie d’artifizio’’. 


Non dimentichiamo che in Dante ¢’é, col poeta, il teorico della 
poesia, | ‘autore del De vulgari eloquentia. So bene che la poetica 
del De vulgari eloquentia & quella attuata nelle canzoni di stile 
tragico: ma é pur vero che il capitolo forse pit importante del- 
l‘opera, il IV del libro II, contiene una generale concezione—gia 
umanistica—della poesia. Dante dimostra che non basta al poeta 
l’ispirazione (‘‘ingenium’’) ma occorre ‘‘lungo studio’’ (‘‘O degli 
altri poeti onore e lume,—vagliami il lungo studio e il grande 
amore,—che m’han fatto cerear lo tuo volume’’) e dottrina; e 
contrappone quelli che poetano ‘‘ecasu’’ ai grandi poeti ‘ 
res’’, che ‘‘magno sermone et arte regulari poetati sunt’’; e as- 
serisce che non si pud poetare ‘‘sine strenuitate ingenii, artis as- 


, 


siduitate scientiarumque habitu’’. 


‘regula- 


Vero miracolo dell’arte di Dante é ‘“‘lo fren dell’arte’’ (Purg., 
XXXITI, 141). Un genio possente e impetuoso come quello de lo 
Shakespeare si pud paragonare a un fiume straripante, a un vul- 
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cano eruttante, a un furente uragano. Poeta di genio pari a quello 
de lo Shakespeare, ma pitti grande artista, Dante argina il fiume, 
contiene la lava nell’ampio cratere, frena |’uragano; domina in- 
somma la sua potenza fantastica con leggi inviolabili, addirittura 
matematiche, giunge a far sacrifizio di nuove ispirazioni (‘‘ma 
perché piene son tutte le carte—ordite a questa cantica seconda,— 
non mi lascia pid ir lo fren dell’arte’’), — per non turbare 
l’euritmia della sua opera; compie il miracolo di contenere la sua 
anima immensa, la sua ansia profetica entro la chiara e ferma 
linea dell’arte virgiliana. 

Quantunque il De Sanctis dica ene Dante ‘‘é pit poeta che 
artista’’ (e vuol dire che non ha la corretta levigatezza d’un 
Petrarea o d’un Ariosto) ; quantunque il Parodi sostenga che Dante 
rifuggiva (ma chi gliel’ha detto?) dal lento e faticoso lavoro della 
lima, e che, come Michelangelo, abbozza pitt che non finisea; bi- 
sogna dire che non mancano al nostro poeta le doti d’un artista 
elettissimo e talvolta anche raffinato e ‘‘ prezioso’’, com’é provato 
anche dalla sua ammirazione per Arnaldo Daniello (col quale venne 
a gara, inventando la difficilissima sestina doppia). Nel poema lo 
dimostrano certi pezzi di bravura, come studiate simmetrie e ana- 
fore (vedi, p.e., Par., XX, 37-72: sei coppie di terzine, delle quali 
la seconda comincia sempre con le parole ‘‘Ora conosco’’) ; certi 
complicati e bizzarri artifizi, come |’acrostico VOM in Purg., XII, 
25-63, e l’acrostico LUE in Par., XIX, 115-41; l’amore delle rime 
difficili; i saoni peregrini, le allitterazioni, le dieresi sapienti 
(‘‘Quale ne’ plenilunii sereni—Trivia ride tra le ninfe eterne’’: 
Par., XXIII, 25-26) ; e, a non dir altro, quella maravigliosa terzina 
(Purg., XXXII, 115-17), da nessuno citata, che coi tre versi ac- 
centati su la quarta e la settima rappresenta il barcollare de] Carro 
della Chiesa sotto i colpi dell’Aquila imperiale: 


e feri ’l carro di tutta sua forza, 
ond’el piegd come nave in fortuna, 
vinta dall’onda, or da poggia, or da orza. 


I commentatori a me noti—e sono parecchi—non danno rilievo 
a tutte queste finezze, come non rilevano le imperfezioni da me 
prima enumerate, tacciando tutt’al pid aleuni luoghi d’oscurita. 

C’é in Dante, con 1’eletto artista educatosi alla seuola di Virgi- 
lio, il rétore valente, che ha profittato degl’insegnamenti di Bru- 
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netto e dei sapientissimi rétori medievali.’ Non fa maraviglia che la 
soverchia raffinatezza lo renda talora artifizioso e persino strambo, 
e che, per far troppo bello, cada talora nel brutto. 

GiuLio NATALI 


Roma 


*Non sono qui in pieno accordo con E. G. Parodi, autore del classico 
saggio “La rima nella D.C.” in Poesia e storia nella D.C., Napoli, Perella, 
1920. 

? Principj di Scienza Nuova, Napoli, 1744, p. 395. Questa veduta vichia- 
na accolse da ultimo B. Croce, La letteratura ital. del Settecento, Bari, 
1949, p. 96, in contrasto con la sua prima estetica che identificava “ge- 
nio” e “gusto.” 

*E. G. Parodi studid da par suo soltanto i “complicati e bizzarri e non 
sempre artistici artifici” del c. XII del Purg. (Gli esempt di superbia 
punita e il “bello stile’ di Dante, in Poesia e storia nella D.C., cit.) 
spiegandoseli coi “precetti retorici di bello stile’, che Dante “aveva ap- 
presi nei grammatici, o da sé intuiti nei classici”. Ma sarebbe necessario 
studiare tutti i luoghi artificiosi della D.C. al lume dei precetti della 
retorica medievale. I dantisti finora, ch’io sappia, li hanno tenuti pre- 
senti solo studiando la prosa delle Epistole e del Convivio e le teorie 
stilistiche del De vulgari eloquentia. 





PETRARQUISME ET NEO-PLATONISME CHEZ 
JACQUES PELETIER 


"AMOUR DES AMOURS comprend une premiére partie, faite 
de 94 sonnets interrompus par deux ‘‘chants.”’ 
Peletier consacre le premier sonnet au ‘‘Dieu d’Amours’’ qui 


. . 


l’a fait revivre, et grice A qui, lui, Peletier, est épris d’une Dame 
‘*qui a tant de valeurs an elle’’ qu’elle lui met ‘‘au keur d’eternite 
le pris.’’ La Dame aimée est telle que 


De [ses] clertez l’er serein resplandit 
De [ses] faueurs la Terre deuient pleine... 
(s. 8) 
Ailleurs, Peletier loue encore, de sa Dame, 


cete grace assuree 
Ce port diuin, cete majeste graue, 
Cet eulh celeste, e cete alure braue 
(s. 10) 
D’autres que lui pourraient louer leur Dame 


Pour la beaute qui les keurs par force amble 
Soét qu’au fin or le blond cheueu ressamble 
Ou que les yeus pour Astree on auoue, 
Dessouz deus ars d’Hebene, e chaque joue 
Soét un bouton uermeillet, e qu’il samble 
D’un Coural joint, des deus leures ansamble 
E des tetins, l’onde au dous vant qui joue; 


mais, dit Peletier, 
Celle beaute dont ma Dame et pouruue 


Fet perdre grace aus obgez de la uue, 
E ne se peut louer qu’auec silance. 


Elle se distingue tellement des autres que 
D’elle il i a aus autres diferance 
Autant ou plus, que n’a l’or de la mine 
Tout fres extret, que le feu examine, 
Contre ]’Erein de lustre e d’aparance: 
Ii se produit de sa grand’ preferance, 
Quand dedans soe si rondemant chemine, 
Infinite de trez dont se termine 
E s’acomplit une circonferance. 
(s. 16) 


Il y a, en elle, tant de grandeur que 
Cet infini a un fini ressamble, 
L’innumerable an un tout se rassamble .. . 
(s. 55) 
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Elle est un ‘‘chef d’euure au point le plus parfet,’’ si bien que 
Nature se demande s’il lui est possible ‘‘de fere mieus.’’ Non, 
répond Peletier, Nature n’a ‘‘pas fét ancor [son] dernier euure: 
Keur sans pitie un grand defaut dekeuure.’’ C’est qu’en effet 
cet amour que ressent le poéte pour sa Dame est douloureux. Dés 
le sonnet IV, ce que Peletier offre au Lecteur, e’est la description 
des maux qu’il endure. 

Ma face ét humble, e ma couleur ét bléme, 
Mon keur an deulh, mon eulh an larmes fond: 
Mes piteus criz a tous grand’ pitie font 
Fors a ma Dame 

(s. 47) 

Le poéte clame ‘‘[{son] desespoer e [son] maleur notoere,’’ et 
demande que le Dieu d’Amour lui permette de mourir. Mais ce 
n’est pas seulement un sentiment de mélancolie et de désespoir 
qu’éprouve le poéte; ce que Peletier exprime, aussi, c’est une con- 
ception néo-platonicienne de l’amour: la Dame qu’a contemplée 
!’Amant a non seulement toutes les perfections; elle incite encore 
a la vertu. I] eraint, il révére,’ tel Maurice Seéve, et cet amour 
le tue: 


Elle veut bien me tuer tout viuant, 
Mes non si tot par mort me fere viure 
Car je, qu’Amour de paciance anyure 
Sa grand’ rigueur ilustre an poursuyuant. 
(s. 38) 


Mais le plus grand tourment du poéte est de vivre tout en étant 
mort: 


Si j'esperoé, Amour qui es si fin, 
Merci par mort, pourquoe me fez tu viure? 


(s. 79) 


‘*Mourant souuant,’’ Peletier se plaint de sa Dame qui, dit-il, 
abusant de son droet 
Pour une mort m’an fét soufrir cing cans. 
(s. 86) 


C’est que la Dame a pris le coeur du poéte et ne le lui rend, 
ou, plutét, ne le lui préte que pour le reprendre: 


Elle m’auoét un jour mon keur randu 
Non pas randu, preté: que doé je dire? 
I’auoé mon keur: E moe fier, e de rire 
Comme d’un don des haus Cieus descandu 
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Mes (o dur prét!) je l’é brieuemant du 
Car tout soudein elle a soe le retire 
Puis le me geine, e puis le me martire: 
Ris maleureus, que tu m’es cher vandu! 
Que pansoét elle? eprouuer la mesure 
De moe sans keur e de moe keur eyant? 
Non: mes plus té6t se payer de |’usure 
D’un mien ris brief, e me fere croyant 
Que je ne doe ni peti ni vei: ni ose 
Sans son conge panser aucune chose. 


(s. 77) 
C’est ainsi que Peletier passe par des alternatives de vie et mort: 
De vie e mort par tour me faut nourrir: 
L’espoer trompeur, viuant me fortifie: 
Le dur traualh, la mort me sinifie: 
La mort e nuit, me voluant secourir: 
Car quand sur moe je l’auise courir, 
Tant an la fin de mes maus je me fie 
Que la grand’ joee acoup me viuifie 
Einsi ne peti ne viure ne mourir. 
Viuant je meir, pource je ne pet viure: 
Mourant je vi, pource mort ne me prand: 
Ma triste vie a mort joyeus me livre, 
Ioyeuse mort a la vie me rand. 
An cet etat, sur l’incessante roue 
Amour de moe, par vie e mort se joue. 


(s. 80) 
Parfois il revit, car la Dame lui donne son propre coeur a 
place du sien: 


Or cessez tous votre ebahissement 
De me voer vif apres celle journee 
Le méme efort vigueu.' m’éa redonnee 
Qui auoét fét mon amortissemant: 
Car pris mon keur d’un dous rauissemant, 
La beaute viue an un keur s’ét tournee, 
Prenant du mien la place abondonnee 
E m’a randu vie e nourissemant: 
O dous efort, qui tel guein me fét prandre! 
M’otant a moe, pour mieus a moe me randre, 
Me departant, pour mieus me rassambler. 


Voila comment le Poéte est attiré par ce qui lui est opposé: 
Me puisses tu tousjours einsi atrere, 


Toe qui me fez, Amour, si bien sambler 
A ce que plus j’estimoé mon contrere. 


(s. 66) 
et éprouve des sentiments contradictoires qui, d’ailleurs, se chan- 


gent en leurs contraires: harmonie de ce qui est antithétique: 
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Debile efort souz agreable fes, 

Ioyeus dedein, ire e misericorde, 
Hardie creinte, e pesible discorde 
Tere parlant, meritoeres mefez, 

Ferme inconstance, insansibles efez, 
Mourir sans fin, qui aus pleurs acorde, 
Lumiere obscure, oubli qui se recorde 
Ce sont les biens, Amour, que tu me fez. 

Si donq a moe tu me féz discorder 
Par quel moyen acord pourras tu fere 
Si bon qu’a moe se veulhe acommoder 

Celle qui ét nee pour me defere? 

Mes quel Amour, o Amour, ét cetui, 


Que d’auoer guerre a soe e a autrui? 
(s. 75) 


L’amére douceur d’aimer (‘‘Amour amer, qui abruues mon 
ame,’’ s. 22) s’accompagne d’émotions contradictoires et dont le 


concert est fait de notes discordantes: 


Mes commant suis je en amour si constant 
Vu qu’inconstance an tous mes fez consiste? 
I’ [e]spere e crein: je suis alegre e triste: 
Froed, anflamme: rabesse e montant: 
D’efet marri, d’opinion contant: 
Par un depit paciant je persiste 
Par ma foeblesse au plus fort je resiste: 
Ce que je n’é, je le tien tout contant. 
Si tout cela, Amour, sont tes parties, 
D’ou vient qu’au tout contreres elles sont? 
Si d’autre tout elles sont departies, 
D’ou vient l’atret que de toe elles ont’ 
Ou si ton art les contreres assamble 
Que ne joins tu ma Dame e moe ansamble? 
(s. 85) 


Le dernier tercet de ce sonnet n’appartient plus qu’a la rhéto- 
rique amoureuse, mais les deux quatrains et le dernier tercet pré- 
sentent bien le tableau des discordances de 1’amour et implique qu’ il 
s’agit plutét d’un amour cosmique, apparenté a celui que Lucréce 
a chanté. Dans le sonnet suivant, en effet, il apparait nettement 
que |’Amour dont s‘occupe Peletier a une signification cosmique : 

Comme un contrere ét joint a son diuers, 
Le chaud, le froed: le sec, ’'humeur meintient: 
Le bien, le mal: le fort, le foeble tient: 
E tout ansamble acomplit l’Univers: 
Einsi Amour, soet loyal, soet peruers: 
Du grant Esprit qui les keurs antretient, 


An ilustrant le droet par le reuers. 
(s. 14) 
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Le sonnet 42 commence par des invocations et se termine par le 
voeu que fait le poéte que la mort le venge de celle qui n’a aucune 
pitié. Mais il semble bien que ce ne soit pas, seulement, 14, |’expres- 
sion du désespoir auquel sont accoutumés les amants malheureux: 
ce que Peletier veut, la encore, laisser entendre ec’est cette con- 
ception ficinienne d’aprés laquelle |’amant est mort, quand il n’est 
pas aimé en retour ; mais, si son coeur |’a quitté, |"homme, pourtant, 
existe encore charnellement et c’est 14 une torture insupportable. 
Ce qui, néanmoins, rend ce sonnet particuliérement intéressant, 
e’est |’appel a |’Univers: 

O Ciel puissant! O Univers immanse! 
O Tout qui es anclos an ta rondeur. 
O hauteur clere! o noere parfondeur! 
O un! o deus, dont tout l’Euure commance! 

L’amour qu’a chanté Peletier, c’est |’amour divin des néo-pla- 
toniciens qui éléve celui qui le connait, vers le monde des Idées. 
C’est bien ce sentiment qui se dégage de l’ode dont voici le début: 


Raui an l’amour de ma Dame, 
le san dedans moe s’emouuoér, 
Un ne sé quel nouueau pouuoer 
le san des pointes an mon ame 
De tous les cotez s’elancer, 

E nouueau cors me balancer. 


Cette ode (‘‘L’amour volant’’) et la suivante (*‘Le Parnasse’’) 
préparent une transition qui permet a Peletier de passer des son- 
nets pétrarquistes aux odes cosmiques. Au vrai, partout, et méme 
si nous retrouvons des thémes pétrarquistes et des expressions de 
Pétrarque (J’espere e creins), il nous a paru que ce n’était guére 
un amour humain qui occupait la pensée de Peletier; mais c'est 
un animisme qui pénétre les diverses parties du grand Tout. 

L’Amour des Amours est suivi de Vers liriques que le poete 
dédie 4 Marguerite de France, dans une ode ov il dit comment i! 
s’est détaché de ]’amour pétrarquiste : 

I’é la Francoese Poesie 
Aueques tant d’autres, choesie 
Sus l’Amoureuse passion: 
Laquelle pourtant n’é trouuee, 
Apres l’auoér bien eprouuee, 
D’assez dine occupacion: 
Sinon que c’ét une verdure, 
Qui fét les Ecriteurs contans 


Ce peu que le verd age dure: 
Puis soudein elle perd son tans. 
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Dans la strophe qui suit, Peletier se moque du style et des images 

des poétes francais qui imitaient Pétrarque: 
Qui ne set commant ces yeus dardet 
Leurs trez dedans les keurs qui ardet 
Puis gelet de nouueaus glacons? 
Ce coural? ces fleurs de Zefire? 
E ces soleiz an cant facons? 
Qui n’ét mort cant foes an son ame? 
Qui n’é pli tant d’eaus de ses yeus? 
Qui n’é des rigueurs de sa Dame 
Accusé la Terre e les Cieus. 


Désireux de donner a la France une poésie plus haute que celle 
qu'elle avait connue, Peletier conte comment il a voulu s’adresser 
aux Muses, et, surtout, a Uranie dont il s’est efforeé de noter les 


chants. 


I] est curieux que Festugiére n’ait pas fait une place a Peletier 
parmi les auteurs qui se sont inspirés de Ficin. Chamard n’a 
guére vu, dans |’Amour des Amours, que |’influence de Pétrarque: 
théme de la douceur d’aimer; théme contraire des souffrances 
causées par l’amour; ‘‘opposition de ces deux thémes—plaisir et 
douleur, vie et mort; ... jeux brillants de l’antithése.’” Mais, 


nulle part, Chamard ne mentionne la doctrine ficinienne de |’amour. 
A.-M. Schmidt a entrevu |’influence de cette doctrine sur Peletier, 


ear il trouve, dans |’Amour des Amours, ‘‘un ecanzoniere pétrar- 
quiste, écrit dans la maniére pineée, abstraite, mais nombreuse de 
Tyard . .. le récit d’un voyage platonique a travers le ciel sublu- 
naire ... la transcription des chants de la muse Uranie . . . et un 
rajeunissement des poémes de 1547 sur les saisons .. .’” Sont 
aussi mentionnés le rayonnement de 1|’école scévienne et |’initiation 
de Peletier—familier de Marguerite de Navarre— 
doctrines lyonnaises’’; mais, nulle part, on ne soupconne, 4 lire 
ces eritiques, que, dans l’Amour des Amours, Pelevier n’est pas 
seulement un rhétoriqueur ou un marotique attardé, ni un pétrar- 
quiste attentif aux contradictions internes de sentiments amoureux, 
mais aussi un néo-platonicien directement ou _ indirectement 
influencé par les théories popularisées par Ficin. 


‘aux courtoises 


Schmidt a, par ailleurs, signalé |"*‘heureux contraste’’ qui op- 
pose la premiére et la seconde partie de |’Amour des Amours. II 
a aussi fait observer que, dans sa dénonciation des excés du pétrar- 
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quisme, Peletier imite ]’ode ‘‘A une Dame’’ de J. du Bellay. Cha- 
mard avait fait remarquer que cette satire des pétrarquistes était 
a rapprocher d’un passage d’Héroet, d’une piéce de Saint-Gelais, 
d'une chanson de Jodelle.* Il est utile de voir 1A une réaction 
frangaise contre le pétrarquisme, a partir de 1553-1554, et de con- 
stater que Peletier suit la mode pour attaquer le pétrarquisme, a 
ce moment, comme il avait imité cette maniére 4 ses débuts’ (a 
partir, surtout, de 1547). L’abbé Clément Jugé avait bien note 
que Peletier avait emprunté a Scéve ‘“‘une conception philosophique 
ou méme théologique de l’amour, qui se confond, 4 la maniére de 
Piotin, avee |’essence unique ;’” mais il n’avait pas davantage que 
les autres commentateurs de Peletier insisté sur le caractére spéci- 
fiquement ficinien de la conception qu’avait ce poéte de |’amour. 
I] est vrai, pourtant, qu’il est, parfois, difficile d’affirmer que le 
Commentaire soit l’unique source du mysticisme du XVI* siécie 
On sait méme que, souvent, ce n’est pas le cas, et que Marguerite 
de Navarre, par exemple, a pu s’inspirer de Saint Paul ou de 
| ‘Imitation ; mais cette conception de la mort de |l’amant est telle- 
ment appuyée, chez Maurice Scéve et chez Marguerite de Navarre 
comme chez Peletier, que nous pensons étre en droit d’y voir une 
influence ficinienne.’ 

Ajoutons, enfin, que, dés le début de l’Amour des Amours, 
Peletier se distingue de Pétrarque et de ses imitateurs: il ne dit 
pas le nom de la femme aimée, ni la date 4 laquelle il 1’a vue pour 
la premiére fois: 

N’atandéz point, Amans, que je declere 
Quel fut le jour de la nativite, 


Du Ciel elue a ma captiuite 
La ou le feu seint e secret m’éclere 


(s. 5) 


Kt, surtout, il me semble que Schmidt (p. 25) exagére en disant 
que ‘‘la premiére partie de 1’ Amour des Amours n’est qu’un simple 
déealque des Erreurs Amoureuses.’’ Schmidt, lui-méme, pourtant 
(p. 21, n. 3), a signalé le sonnet ot Peletier invoque les nombres 
un et deux, et le Proeme sur le second liure de son Algebre, qui 
est un véritable hymne au nombre un: ‘‘Qui sera celui qui pourra 
antrer an assez grande admiracion, s’il velit prandre pie sus la 
grande perfeccion de cet Vn, premiére et seule source des Nom- 
bres?’’ Il y a done, chez Peletier, un souci de nature philosophique, 
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mathématique et mystique, qui le distingue de la plupart des pétrar- 
quistes francais, mais qui le rapproche’ des rhétoriqueurs.” 
MarRceL FRANGON 


Harvard University 


*Jean Festugiére, La philosophie de V’amour de Marsile Ficin (Paris, 
1941), p. 95. 

*H. Chamard, Histoire de la Pléiade (Paris, 1939), II, 132-133. 

*La poésie scientifique en France au seiziéme siécle (Paris, 1938), 
pp. 23-24. 

*H. Chamard, éd., Oeuvres poéiiques de J. du Bellay, 2° tir. (Paris, 
1934), IV, 205; V, 69. Cf. Divers jeux Rustiques, 6d. V.-L. Saulnier (Ge- 
néve, 1947), pp. 70-71, J..G. Fuciila, MP (1930), 1-11. 

*J. Peletier du Mans, L’art poétique, éd. A. Boulanger (Paris, 1930), 
p. 165: “Nous l’auons tous admiré e imité.. .” 

*Cl. Jugé, Jacques Peletier du Mans (Paris, 1907), p. 214. 

‘Cf. Festugiére, p. 125, les vers de Marguerite de Navarre: 

Vie m’est mort; car par mort suis vivante 


Mais, ici, c’est plut6t une influence mystique et chrétienne qu’une 
influence néo-platonicienne qui semble se manifester. En tout cas, on ne 
peut lire les vers de Peletier sans penser aussit6ét A Maurice Scéve et a 


Marguerite de Navarre. 
*Schmidt, p. 21, n. 2, note que “les combinaisons rhythmiques ... 


d’'Ausone ont . . . une surprenante ressemblance avec les recherches des 


Grands Rhétoriqueurs dont Peletier a subi assez fortement l’influence.. .”. 
*Cf. M. Francon, “Jean Lemaire de Belges et Ausone,” MLN (1943), 


594-600. 





UN POEMETTO E UN POEMA CANTANO 
LODI RIEDIFICATA 


(Nell’VIII Centenario della Fondazione ) 


* POEMETTO, della prima meta del Duecento, é di Orfino da 
Lodi, che ebbe carica di ‘Giudice generale’ durante il regno di 
Federico II’ di Svevia, e si legge col titolo De Regimine et Sapientia 
Potestatis, in un prezioso codice membranaceo, fitto di chiose, la- 
cune, aggiunte e correzioni, appartenente all’insigne Basilica di S. 
Giovanni Battista in Monza. Al quale testo, in versi leonini, (con 
rima al mezzo), precede ‘‘un rozzo disegno a penna rappresentante 
l’effigie dell’imperatore Federico I°, con la testa cinta di corona 
murale e con una torre merlata sul petto, racchiusa in un ecircolo 
con la leggenda Laudensem rupem statuit Fredericus in urbem, che 
allude alla riedificazione di Lodi, ordinata da quel Monarea.’’ E 
verso, il trentanovesimo del poemetto, ormai diventato epigrafico, 
e continua alludendo alle distruzioni sofferte da Lodi per inimicizia 
milanese, del 1111 e del 1158: 
Viribus hic studuit putridam detrudere sordem 
Tunc fuit et binis vetus urbs renovata ruinis. 

Citiamo dall’introduzione di Antonio Ceruti, dottore dell’ Ambro- 
siana, che ebbe a curare, affrontando la difficile lettura del codice, 
la prima ed unica stampa del poemetto (Torino, 1868, pp. 68) de- 
dicato alla regola del buon governo. Ma vi trova posto anche |’elo- 
gio di Lodi, che si legge nei versi dal 112 al 117, dei quali |’ultimo, 
commendante la fertilita del suolo e la devozione delle genti, appare 
gioco amabile di parole: 

Non ibi laus sine re, neque res sine laude vocata. ... E subito 
innanzi (vv. 109-111) eceelle il ricordo di S. Bassiano, Laudensis 
Presul, e protettore di Lodi contro la lebbra. 

Un’assai onorevole menzione, dunque, in un trattato poetico, e 
precede di quattro secoli il poema eroico di Filiberto Villani, nobile 
lodigiano (+1709), in venti lunghi canti e tutto dedicato alla Nuova 
Lodi, risorta per volonta di Federico I’, il Barbarossa, sul Colle 
Eghezzone (3 agosto 1158), dalle rovine di guerre fratricide. Det- 
tato in ottava rima, il poema del Villani che meritd 1’elogio dei 
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contemporanei (il Muratori, il De Lemene, Carlo Maria Maggi, il 
p. Tommaso Ceva, della Compagnia di Gesi, il p. Gius ppe Maria 
Stampa) si arricchisce altresi degli argomenti a ciascun canto, di 
Francesco De Lemene (1634-1704), famoso in Areadia, e autore 
qui di un sonetto all’Autore che sta accanto ad altri versi laudativi. 
Ed ogni componimento si legge cosi nel manoscritto custodito alla 


Laudense (di mano probabilmente dello stesso De Lemene) come 
nell’unica stampa del poema (Lodi, dalla tipografia di Gio. Bat- 
tista Oreesi, 1828), in due tomi e un’appendice di notizie storiche, 
procurata a ristoro della Civica Biblioteca. Il che premesso, con- 
vien subito rilevare che Federico ovvero Lodi riedificata occupa 
un luogo distinto entro la folta epica secentesca, e che il poema é 
stato particolarmente studiato (A. Belloni, Gli epigoni della Geru- 
salemme Liberata, Padova, 1893, cap. XV) tra quelli, numerosi e 
assai spesso, ahimé!, di oscuro nome, nei quali si avvertono le 
influenze del Tasso. E la singolarita sta appunto nell’aver il Vil- 
lani tra i molti temi (soprattutto resistendo alla suggestione di 
quelli ispirati alla ‘sacra conquista,’ proprio mentre ferveva, a 
mezzo il Seicento, la lotta della Cristianita contro 1’Islam) scelto, 
egli solo, ‘‘a soggetto del suo poema quel periodo di storia italiana 
che precede alla pace di Costanza, mostrando di comprenderne ‘‘la 
potenzialita artistica e la virtual riechezza poetica.’’ 
Una schiera d’esuli lodigiani, sfuggiti all’odio dei Milanesi, dopo aver 
corso e mari e terre, giunge alla selva Ercinia, ove trova Amicino, 
romito, che consiglia i compatriotti a chieder soccorso a Federico 
(c. I). Albernando, loro messo, si presenta all’Imperatore, ne implora 
aiuto e gli narra le atroci guerre fratricide che, da Enrico IV at 
presente, avevano funestato la Lombardia (c. II). Amicino volge le 
sue preci all’Angelo protettore di Lodi, il quale scende in terra, appare 
in sogno a Federico, lo rimprovera di starsene neghittoso e l’eccita al 
soccorso degli oppressi. La fama reca a Milano l’annunzio degli ap- 
parecchi imperiali; si tiene consiglio; altri vuol pace, altri guerra. 
Intanto l’esercito tedesco scende in Italia (c. III). Giunto a Como, 
Federico visita il Lario; un nocchiero gli narra la favola di Lario e 
Adda; indi egli vede dipinta sulle pareti di un palazzo la storia cella 
presa di Como (c. IV). Varcata l’Adda, i Tedeschi incontrano i Mi- 
lanesi guidati da Alicherio Vimercati; ne segue una battaglia, che ter- 
mina con la dedizione di Cassano a Federico (c. V). Per bocca del 
sacro Defendente l’imperatore ha notizia della storia di Lodi dalla sua 
fondazione, e sente profetizzata la propria vittoria sui Milanesi (c. VI); 
pone il campo sotto Milano ed accoglie le milizie di parecchie citta 
alleate. I Milanesi, dopo una prima battaglia perduta, (c. VII), escono 
di notte contro il campo imperiale, ma sono costretti a ritirarsi (c. IX). 
Tra i Tedeschi perd, mercé le magiche arti della maga Marocca, co- 
minciano a infuriare la peste, la rabbia, la lebbra (c. X). Federico 
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va al tempio di S. Bassano in Lodi e dopo aver offerte le sue calde 
preci al Signore, @ rapito in estasi al Cielo, ove il Santo l’accoglie, gli 
mostra le bellezze del firmamento e il libro del destino, su cui é segnato 
l’avvenire di Lodi (c. XI) indi fa cessare con rugiada ristoratrice i 
morbi nel campo imperiale (c. XII). Quivi frattanto giunge, eroe 
fatale, Armando (c. XIV) cui invano Marocca tenta trarre in un in- 
canto, ché anzi egli, per comando divino, libera alcuni guerrieri tenuti 
prigionieri da essa maga in un’isola del Verbano (c. XV, c. XVI). 
Dopo cid avviene la battaglia decisiva; il Carroccio @ preso; Milano 
espugnata e distrutta; Lodi, per volere dell’Imperatore, riedificata. 


De l’Adda ormai su la sicura riva 

Tolta al Pitén sanguinolento ed atro, 

Con dolce ascesa l’Eghezzone apriva 

Su gran piano eminente un bel teatro. 

Qui con mano trionfal prende la stiva 
Cesar allor d’un preparato aratro, 

E qui le mura Imperator bifolco 

De la nova citt&a segna col solco. (XX, 115) 


Nella quale vicenda (cfr. A. Belloni, op. cit., pp. 348-50), debi- 
tamente rilevati i fomti storici (da Defendente Lodi, Ottone Mo- 
rena e G. B. Villanova) e il voluto anacronismo della distruzione 
di Milano (al 1158, anziché al 1162), quel tanto che appare 
d‘influsso tassiano é, soprattutto, nell’intervento fatale d’ Armando 
(cioé il Rinaldo della Liberata) contro ogni incanto o magia (XIV, 
XV, XVI). Ma a lui precede, per divina virtt che tutto ripara 
(XI, XII), S. Bassiano vittorioso su i morbi e primo protettore di 
Lodi. E Marocea maliarda molto pid assomiglia all’ Alcina ariostesca 
che all’Armida del Tasso. Né tal quale originalita manea alla do- 
lorosa figura di Amicino fattosi romito per esser Floralba perita 
in aequa di fiume (c. I°) e nella presentazione di eroine amorose, 
o Celinda disperatamente dolente per la morte di Teodoro (ec. VI’), 
0, pit, Rotilde, dopo lunga infelicita gioiosamente unita, caduto 
egni sospetto, a Trasimede che sta tra i primi del campo imperiale. 
E suggestivamente Torrisendo, prode difensore di Milano assediata, 
da risalto alla ‘virti’ latina contro il ‘furore’ di Pulignano tedesco ; 
mentre meritano altresi giusto rilievo la descrizione del Carroecio 
(XVIIT’, 17, 18), o le lodi dei personaggi illustri milanesi (nel e. 
XIX), o i versi dedicati alla ricostruzione di Milano (XIX, 109). 
Né é@ da tacere della rappresentazione, frigidamente statica, di 
Federico. 

Ma non per tutto questo apparirebbe men grave |’assunto di 
un’epopea dedicata, pur dopo lunga esitanza, proprio a quel Fede- 
rico, a giudizio dello stesso Villani ‘‘piti soggetto di satire che eroe 
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di poemi per i danni recati dall’armi sue alla Lombardia e per lo 
scisma da lui mantenuto per lo spazio di venti anni,’’’ e contro 
il quale, d’altronde, anche i Lodigiani, entrati dipoi nella Lega 
Lombarda, valorosamente combatterono nella giornata di Legnano. 

Né la ‘‘difesa del Barbarossa’’ trae vantaggio dalla dichiara- 
zione successiva del Villani sulle testimonianze, da lui impetrate, 
da storici non lombardi. E se ecosi e, resta fermo il giudizio del 
Belloni, del non aver, dunque, il Villani ‘‘ penetrato addentro nello 
spirito della lotta magnanima combattuta da Milano contro Fede- 
rico’’ e del non aver egli veduto in essa ‘‘la solenne affermazione 
dei principio nazionale di fronte al privilegio barbarico.’’ 

Eppure proprio dall’amore per il ‘‘natio loco’’ (Solo a te, patria 
mia, per te sol canto . . .) spira l’afflato poetico, ancor vivo, di 
Lodi riedificata, e ne danno testimonianza, sentitamente, le molte 
ottave dal Villani dedicate o ai luoghi o ai morumenti o alle usanze 
di personaggi illustri o pur anco ai frutti della sua terra amatis- 
sima. Eeco dunque, il ricordo di Lodi Veechia (1, 4; VI, 54) ac- 
canto a quello della Laus Pompeia (VI, 65), e la deserizione del 
Colle Eghezzone, culla della Nuova Lodi (II, 28; VI, 101; XI, 50), 
e quella della Selva Greca, sulle rive dell’Adda (II, 45), e, nel e. 
IV dell’Adda ‘‘i favolosi eventi,’’ e il Canale della Muzza (XI, 
93), ela pianura detta Campagna presso S. Colombano (XVII, 55). 
E accanto agli aspetti ammirati della natura danno ispirazione 
via via a! poeta le opere della Fede; o S. Pietro in Campo Lodi- 
giano, fondato, in Milano, da Giorgio Tentorio (II, 3), o la Chiesa 
dei Dodici Apostoli, ora detta di S. Bassiano (XI, 1), o la Cat- 
tedrale (XI, 54), o il Tempio di S. Cristoforo (XX, 77-84). Né é 
da tacere dei versi dedicati, entro il quadro delle ricorrenti vicende 
storiche, allo stemma della citta (XI, 41), la Croce Rossa in campo 
d'oro, ai privilegi della mensa Vescovile di Lodi (IV, 64), alle 
‘‘imprese’’ gentilizie del De Lemene (XI, 15; XX, 41-42), e su 
Francesco maestro in poesia dell’Autore, cfr. XI, 14 e del Villani 
(XVIII, 36), e pure anche al ricordo del Palazzo che fu inghiot- 
tito, un giorno, dallo stagno detto La Morta (XX, 103). Da qui, 
all’evocazione delle nobili famiglie dei lodigiani illustri il passo 
é breve, e di essi si discorre soprattutto nel Canto Undecimo, ve- 
ridicamente dedicato, secondo i modi omerici e virgiliani, alle glorie 
della citta; o di S. Bassiano, del cui corpo é auspicata la solenne 
traslazione dalla Vecchia alla Nuova Lodi (XI, 56), (e sul santo 
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liberatore della citta dalla lebbra, (cfr. anche II, 3, e X, 77), o S. 
Alberto de’ Quadrelli vescovo e fondatore, nel 1168, del consorzio 
del Clero, e del quale la salma é nella Cattedrale dirimpetto alla 
tomba di S. Bassiano (XI, 58), o il Vesecovo Sommariva (1289), o 
fra Michele Angelo Seghizio Vescovo (1616), o fra Giacomo Ar- 
rigone maestro del Sacro Palazzo e altri molti dignitari della Chiesa 
(XI, 59-71), o Maffeo Vegio, umanista, (XI, 73), o Antonio Fis- 
siraga (XI, 75-91). E alla galleria del Canto Undecimo fanno 
degna corona le immagini, altrove evocate, di S. Daniele lodigiano 
(VI, 88), e di S. Gualtiero soccorritore degli infermi (X, 63), 
come anche di Teodorico che dimord in Lodi, e vi costrui 

e torri (II, 80), e di Arcembaldo Sommariva (I, 26), e di Giulio 
Inzago medico e oratore (V, 19), e di Defendente Lodi storico e di 
Teobaldo Bordone difensore della porta di Lodi Nuova (IX, 34). 
Né manca nel poema il debito onore ai Morena storiografi, al Gaf- 
furio musico, a Calisto della Piazza pittore, a Fanfulla da Lodi. 
Le quali memorie ancestrali ed avite (si pensi all’evocazione dan- 
teseca delle grandi famiglie fiorentine, nel XVI del Paradiso) sonc 
esse medesime epopea, e anche al poema che s’intitola a Lodi riedi- 


palagio 


ficata danno ornamento e decoro. Senonché, singolarmente sug- 


gestiva vi appare la lode dei doni di natura, o siano i latti rappresi 
(1V, 67; XI, 100), o la maiolica laudense (VI, 46-52), 0 la ver- 
naccia di S. Colombano (X, 77 e XI, 66). 


Vi leggi, insomma, tal quale spirito familiare e georgico, assai 
consentaneo all’amore per la piceola patria, e non senza afflati 
epici, qual é soprattutto nell’episodio del ‘‘nobil vaso’’ sapiente- 
mente istoriato delle glorie laudensi, che il venerabile Defendente 
mostra all’Imperatore (VI, 46-52), e nel quale par che si assom- 
mino e |’ineantesimo, che ancor oggi dura, di un destino illustre 
e il fascino di una terra lombarda appassionatamente diletta e 
poeticamente onorata. 

Vago Eghezzone, e collinetta bella, 

A te rara fortuna il Ciel concede. 

L’augusta man de la citta novella 

In te porra la fortunata sede. 

Lodi in te s’alzera; qual da rubella 

Scure villana offeso albero cede, 

Che poi dal ceppo antico ancor rinato, 

Innalzandosi al ciel, vince il suo fato. (VI, 101) 

ALESSANDRO TORTORETO 

Virgilio.’ (Milano). 
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OSSERVAZIONI SUL TEATRO ITALIANO 
CONTEMPORANEO 


(In margine ad un’antologia) 


[ene LE eronache teatrali di Silvio d’Amico e dopo il quinto 
volume di Teatro italiano—il Novecento—curato da E. Pos- 
senti, Vito Pandolfi presenta al pubblico, per mezzo dell'editore 
Guanda, una nuova antologia Jl teatro italiano del dopoguerra 
(1956), aecompagnandola, come d’uso, con un saggio dal titolo La 
letteralura drammatica del dopeguerra italiano. 

Diremo pero, fin dall’inizio, che se la raecolta in sé riesce a pre- 
sentare un panorama chiaro delle varie tendenze manifestatesi nel 
teatro italiano del periodo scelto (il primo lavoro datato nell ‘anto- 
logia é de! 1948 e l’ultimo del 1956), il saggio del compilatore ci 
lascia un po perplessi. Il Pandolfi, difatti, non guarda al genere 
drammatico—quale é venuto a delinearsi nell’ultimo dopoguerra-— 
come ad una manifestazione letteraria, ma piuttosto come ad uno 
strumento da servire le proprie idee politiche; e si compiace in un 
atteggiamento polemico che spesso lo trascina fuori dal soggetto. 
Troviamo cosi seritto che ‘‘La lotta e le aspirazioni dei ceti popo- 
lari (che attraversano oggi vicende altrettanto drammatiche quanto 
quelle attraversate durante la Resistenza) hanno ceduto il passe 
alle inquietudini spiritualistiche delle cosidette élites’’ (p. VIIT). 
E si parla anche delle ‘‘dure condizioni di vita in cui é stata posta 
‘divisioni che si tentano di operare nel 


‘ 


la classe operaia’’ e delle 
suo seno’’ (p. VIIT). 

Ma per evitare qualsiasi fraintendimento da parte dei lettori 
(ché forse qualeuno potrebbe tacciarci di cattiva fede) riprodur- 
remo una pagina del saggio del Pandolfi, rivelatrice non solo delle 


vedute partigiane dell’autore, ma anche, e soprattutto, di quello 


che noi consideriamo la carenza principale del teatro italiano d’oggi. 
“Come giudice nei concorsi, ho avuto modo di leggere per ogni concorso 
almeno dieci lavori che avreobero meritato l’esperimento scenico e quindi 
un giudizio definitivo. Di questi dieci a mala pena uno giungeva a 
questo traguardo e molto spesso in mediocri condizioni. Soprattutto 
nei primi anni del dopoguerra, quando si credeva ancora fermamente 
in una liberta di espressione teatrale, singolarissimi documenti si po- 
tevano leggere tra quei copioni, scoprendo un’ignota ed espressiva 
provincia italiana. Abbandonato ormai quasi da tutti il modulo della 
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moralita ottocentesca alla Giacosa, e lontano il problematismo piran- 

delliano—troppo esterno alla realta quotidiana della loro vita—questi 

autori rispecchiavano tendenze al sovvertimento sociale in termini 
sostanzialmente anarchici e crudi, illustravano esperienze di vita ses- 
suale nove volte su dieci indirizzate all’incesto e all’omosessualita. 

Sotto la cenere di un’apparenza probabilmente rispettabile, nelle forme 

piccolo borghesi, covavano questo fuoco, queste passioni distruttive e 

amare, questi sogni di un mondo libero da tutte le passioni abiette ed 

umilianti oppressioni quotidiane. Gli sconvolgimenti della recente 
guerra civile, le crepe apertesi nelle coscienze, sembravano lasciar ap- 
parire finalmente libero da oppressioni il loro anelito sconfitto fino 

allora, ed ora invocante una rivincita, una liberazione senza fine di 

tutti i desideri e di ogni facolta. Questi copioni dipingevano scontri 

atroci, brutture all’improvviso risanate da un alito di poesia, instaura- 
zioni di nuovi ordini, come conseguenza della ribellione, destinate in 
seguito a crollare, spesso nell’ignominia. ... Evidentemente i fermenti 
che si agitavano all’interno delle coscienze e del Paese (e tuttora si 
agitano per quanto soffocati dal pesante conservatorismo ufficiale), 
erano profondi e sovvertitori, portati a sconvolgere la morale e |’ordine 
sociale che queste coscienze avevano tentato di modellare. In questi 
copioni agiscono personaggi disperati e farneticanti, istinti e diritti 
che insorgono, tuffati in una clima dove incoscientemente si percorre 
lo stesso cammino che da Dostoievskij porté a Gorkij e alle sue par- 

ticolari tendenze” (pp. X-XI). 

Ci viene in mente, a questo proposito, un’osservazione del Man- 
zoni riguardante la Zaire del Voltaire. Dice l’autore dei Promessi 
sposi: ‘‘A la bonne heure: ce sera 1a une lecon si 1’on veut; mais 
une lecon qui n’aura rien de bien imperieux, rien de bien grave’’ 
(Lettere a M.Chauvet, in: Opere varie, Milano, 1943, p. 329). 

La questione del teatro contemporaneo ( e in particolare della 
tragedia) @ posta nel giudizio manzoniano. I) Pandolfi avverte la 
maneanza di un grande teatro italiano, ma ne attribuisce la colpa 
ii ‘‘eriteri spietati di repressione’’ delle autorita pubbliche. Il che 


i 
é veramente comico. 7] promessi sposi vennero proibiti a Roma 
nell’anno stesso della loro pubblicazione, ma ciononostante il rico- 
noscimento da parte del Goethe non tardd molto e neppure |’eccel- 
lente giudizio di Giovita Sealvini: la grandezza del romanzo, 
vogliamo dire, si fece subito nota, a dispetto degli ostacoli frap- 
postigli da fattori estranei alla letteratura. 

Ma l’osservazione del Manzoni sulla Zaire porta il suggello di 
una grande attualita rispetto al teatro contemporaneo: quasi nes- 
sun lavoro teatrale di oggi é impostato su un problema fondamen- 
tale e permanente della vita. E si viene cosi a creare una frattura 
fra il paleo e il pubblico, o il lettore. 

Pirandello fu forse l’unico grande autore drammatico italiano 
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del nostro tempo. Egli rappresentd sulla scena la crisi spirituale 
della sua generazione (e della nostra anche) per mezzo non di 
problemi connessi con modi di sovvertimento sociale, ma nella forma 
di un sentito dibattito dialettico che metteva l’uomo di fronte al 
suo destino. Enrico IV, con quel linguaggio cosi privo di rettorica, 
cosi immediato, cosi banale, si potrebbe anche dire, eppure cosi 
carico di risonanze drammatiche, sconcertd le estetizzate libidini 
e le roboanti divagazioni del teatro dannunziano. Cosi come la pro- 
fondita della voce poetica del Montale ridusse ai termini giusti la 
baldoria futurista. 

Ah crisalide, com’é amara questa 

tortura senza nome che ci volve 

e ci porta lontani—e poi non restano 

neppure le nostre orme sulla polvere; 

e noi andremo innanzi senza smuovere 

un sasso della gran muraglia. 

E questa la terribile angoscia del nostro tempo, che si fa canto 
con Montale e si fa dramma nella solitudine di maschera viva in 
Enrico IV pirandelliano, ma che manea invece dai teatro odierno. 
Col relativismo del secolo, con la perdita della fiducia nella ragione 
e nella storia e con il fallimento del positivismo (si ricordi il rim- 


provero che il Pascoli fa alla scienza), sorse di nuovo nella lettera- 
tura, tramite |’opera del Pirandello e del Montale, l’esigenza di una 
indagine autentica della natura del travaglio umano. E fu una 
scoperta altamente tragica quella che l’uomo fece di se stesso: 
adombrata per la prima volta nella storia la certezza cristiana, ri- 
mase solo il dibattito tragico, privo di soluzione: come il pianto 


sulle ruine di Gerusalemme. 

Dopo Pirandello, ¢ soprattutto dopo l’ultima guerra, si assiste 
nel teatro ad una fuga nel quotidiano e nella cronaca, o addirittura 
nella psicologia misurata soltanto con il compasso freudiano. Questi 
elementi che per |’autore di Enrico IV e di Sei personaggi eranvo 
solamente mezzi, attraverso i quali si dava corpo ad un’idea, di- 
ventano ora fini a se stessi. In questo senso |’antologia del Pan- 
do!lti é certamente assai edificante, e i temi dei copioni rimpianti 
dallo stesso Pandolfi ci dispensano dal bisogno di supplire una 
nuova documentazione in proposito. Insomma, quella ‘‘lezione’ 
imperiosa e grave a cui allude il Manzoni, manca oggi dal teatro; 
e vi prevale, invece, la realta, vista quasi sempre nel suo dato so- 
ciale; di valore, cioé, esclusivamente contingente. 
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La raccolta si apre con L’abisso di Silvio Giovaninetti. Rifatto 
su temi di psicologia patologica, il dramma, che pure ha spesso un 
dialogo indovinato e spontaneo, si svolge in un’atmosfera di osses- 
sionati e si scioglie in un tragico da strapazzo: sebbene non si riesea 
a sapere come i fatti avvengano (e cid costituirebbe l‘abisso, il 
mistero della vita), viene tuttavia accertato che durante le notti 
di luna, quando passano alti i hombardieri americani, un vecchio 
professore, preso dal terrore, trova la calma soltanto nutrendo pen- 
sieri sconci per una bambina quindicenne. E la luna fa, appunto, 
da medium, trasportando il fluido dei pensieri del veechio alla 
fanciulla dormente; la quale, nel sogno, li riceve con la forza delle 
sensazioni vive, e sviene e deperisce ogni volta che si ripete la storia 
degli areoplani. L’abisso finisce cosi (é il professore che parla 
piano): ‘‘Ho eapito. (Silenzio. Si alza, si muove lentamente. 
Triste). C’é la luna, signora Vera. (esce.’’ 

D’intento psicologico sono anche Come un ladro di notte, di 
Enrico Bassano e Processo di famiglia, di Diego Fabbri. I] primo 
viene intitolato dall’autore ‘‘commedia,’’ ma, veramente, di spirito 
comico, spontaneo, v’é poco o niente. A meno che non si voglia 
pensare ad una commedia della vita. Anche in tal caso perd hisogna 
dire che la vita non viene rappresentata nel lavoro del Bassano: i 
pesonaggi sono tutti anormali; agiscono e parlano inverosimilmente. 
Né si pud dire che la comicita consista nella rappresentazione di 
siffatti personaggi. I] simbolo dell’Uomo erocifisso e del bambino 
appena nato farebbero pensare (se non fosse |’artificialita del tei. 
e della sua impostazione) piuttosto ad un dramma che ad una 
commedia. 

Processo di famiglia ricorda, per certi particolari, Corruzione al 
Palazzo di Giustizia, del Betti. Pensiamo soprattutto al suicidio (o 
alla disgrazia: | ‘ambiguita ¢ uguale in tutti e due gli serittori) del 
piccolo Abele, che si rifa, ci pare, alla morte di Elena nel dramma 
di Ugo Betti. Sia Abele che Elena inearnano un pod | ‘innocenza 
che viene distrutta dalla violenza impostale dalla gente adulta e 
traviata col progredire negli anni. I] mezzo della morte é lo stesso 
in entrambi i lavori: la tromba dell ’ascensore. 

Per il resto, Processo di famiglia rimane costruito astrattamente, 
con delle situazioni non naturali e guidate solo di cervello. Lo 
sfondo su cui si erige la trama—la guerra, le varie oceupazioni 
militari, lo spostamento che avviene negli animi in simili cireostanze 
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—non basta a motivare lo sviluppo delle vicende. I] tema, il dato 
intenzionale dello serittore si avverte sempre e sovrasta sul anda- 
mento naturale dei fatti. 


Altri lavori trattano argomenti prevalentemente sociali o stret- 
tamente collegati a fatti transitori, come la guerra dei partigiani 
(in essi i tedeschi sono naturalmente chiamati ‘‘cani’’), la guerra 
stessa, ece. Delle volte, sotto il pretesto di una stanchezza morale, 
si tende addirittura a creare un’atmosfera di disfattismo nazionale. 
Si veda cosi Con un piede nella fossa, di Ugo Pirro, dove la trama 
verte su un episodio di vita militare di paracadutisti in guerra. 
Al momento della partenza per una missione, due dei sei paraca- 
dutisti si sparano nella gamba per non partire, mentre un terzo 
scappa via in citta in cerea di una donna di strada. La spiegazione 
di tutto cid la da il barista del campo di aviazione dove ha luogo 
|‘azione: ‘‘ Non ci interessa niente di questa guerra sporea.’’ L’au- 
tore stesso, del resto, confessa di aver ‘‘terminato la naja con il 
grado di disertore.’’ Ma il problema del teatro é un altro: il 
dramma é brevissimo: un atto solo. In dieci pagine (considerate 
pero le spiegazioni incluse nel testo esse si riducono a cinque) lo 
serittore vuol muovere dieci personaggi, presentare la loro psico- 
logia e proporre anche un tema. Ci sembra un pd troppo. 

Su un fatto di cronaca del dopoguerra s’impernia invece Lespo- 
sizione uniwversale, di Luigi Squarzina. Pid che per il paleo, il 
lavoro dello Squarzina ci pare adatto per il cinematografo, tanto 
sono vasti la decorazione, il movimento, la natura stessa della trama. 
Poi, come lavoro teatrale, nonstante il potente linguaggio adoperato, 
Lesposizione universale é costruito pid con degli elementi decora- 
tivi che essenziali. Per non pariare anche qui della divisione dei 
personaggi che é fatta con criteri di lotta di classe: gli sfollati da 
una parte e le autorita (cioé i riechi) dall’altra. Queste ultime, 
poi, agiscono sempre per mezzo di intrighi e di baratti. (Un p% 
come nei romanzi del Guerrazzi, cent’anni fa.) Il loro rappresen- 
tante sul paleo é un maresciallo di carabinieri che agisce da cor- 
ruttore, da vigliacco e, alla fine, da assassino; e rimasto vivo fra 
tanti ammazzati, pensa ed aspetta la promozione per zelo di dovere. 

Comunque, fra i lavori impostati sulla polemica sociale, questo 
dello Squarzina é tra i migliori. Ci si accorge, nonstante |’imposta- 
zione partigiana del tema, che l’autore é in contatto con dei 
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problemi reali, appartenenti ad un mondo reale e umano, !a cui 
esistenza e gravita molta parte della societa ignora. La storia del 
giovane Bartali e di Lucia é senza dubbio indovinata e realizzata 
bene, tanto sul piano dell’affetto umano, che é@ commovente, che 
su quello dell’espressione artistica. Perd, come dicevamo prima, 
L’esposizione universale resta una concatenazione di episodi di cro- 
naca triste, senza un movente accentratore e che porti naturalmente 
ad uno scioglimento da tragedia. 

Il romanzo dei giovani poveri, di Giulio Cesare Viola é, senz’al- 
tro, il miglior dramma impostato su un fatto di cronaca, che |’anto- 
logia del Pandolfi contenga. Pur mettendo in netto rilievo e 
distaceo il mondo e la mentalita degli affaristi arricchiti sulla mi- 
seria e sulla sofferenza dei poveri, il Viola si astiene da ogni pole- 
mica diretta. La trama si crea e si scioglie soltanto per mezzo delle 
azioni e dei sentimenti dei personaggi. Le vicende, |’impostazione 
grave ed oggettiva del tema, il linguaggio stesso privo di rettorica, 
la realta dei personaggi nel noto clima del periodo subito dopo la 
guerra fanno di Jl romanzo dei giovani poveri un dramma vero, un 
tremendo atto di accusa che |’innocenza e la poverta lanciano 
contro una parte della societa. Un’accusa mossa perd non da ri- 
vendicazioni sociali, come nel iavoro dello Squarzina, ma da creature 
vive che hanno |’animo pieno di ideali e insieme di modestia, contro 
altre creature ugualmente vive ma che, perdendo il significato alto 
della vita, tentano col denaro e con la prepotenza di schiacciare (e 
vi riescono) |’anima giovane pura e ardente, o quella che s’era gia 
piegata in rassegnazione ed umilta davanti alla sorte (il colon- 
nello, per esempio). 

Prendendo spunto da una situazione del nostro tempo la tra- 
gedia dei giovani poveri diventa ad un certo momento il grido di 
riscatto della vita stessa, che dalla depravazione di ogni genere si 
risveglia ad un senso nuovo e casto, in cui i sentimenti miti, ini 
virtt: dei quali soltanto la vita é degna di essere vissuta, affioriscono 
ancora una volta sulla confusione morale del nostro tempo (il mo- 
nologo di Spacea alla fine dell’opera). 

Un posto a sé oecupa la ‘‘commedia allegra per gente seria’’ 
Avevo pit stima dell’idrogeno, di Carlo Terron. Prendendo spunto 
dalla presente situazione politica che si é venuta a creare in seguito 
alla invenzione delle armi atomiche, la commedia ci ricorda al- 
auanto il film austriaco Anno duemila il eui tema era press'a poco 
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lo stesso: la econfusione nelle teste dei ‘‘grandi’’ e nelle varie con- 
ferenze internazionali, con tutto lo secompiglio che ne segue dovun- 
que nel mondo. Farsa e beffa, insomma, pitt che vera commedia. 

I] linguaggio usato dal Terron é quanto mai efficace. Vi si trova 
dentro tutto il vocabolario adoperato dai giornali, dalle cancellerie 
diplomatiche, dai vari uomini politici. In altre parole, quel voea- 
bolario che ha cambiato la fisionomia del linguaggio comune del 
nostro tempo e che sta per cambiare anche quella dell’arte: labo- 
ratori, quartier generale, idrogeno, responsabilité davanti alla sto- 
tia, la formula, |’esperimento, la balistica, guerra, ministro degli 
esteri, bombardamenti, liberta, voto unanime, veto, interferenza, 
¢ cosi via, a non finire pid. 

Da questo lato la commedia de! Terron é indubbiamente una 
cosa seria, in quanto ci fa pensare alla questione del linguaggio 
artistico. Perché si osserva nella letteratura un’accentuata tendenza 
verso la redazione giornalistica della materia: sia essa dei romanzi, 
del teatro e perfino della poesia. Il problema, insomma, é se il 
linguaggio dell’arte debba o non debba avere una sua dignita, senza 
diventare, beninteso, secentesco, ma anche senza rifarsi esclusiva- 
mente sul gergo. Perché, in quest’ultimo caso, perderebbe (e di 
fatti sta perdendo) ogni eapacita creativa ed evocativa. 

Un solo lavoro nell’antologia J/ teatro italiano del dopoguerra 
ci pare che vada oltre il mero accaduto e che si realizzi al di la 
di certe mode psicologiche: Corruzione al Palazzo di Giustizia, di 
Ugo Betti. L’autore é assai noto e questo dramma é forse tra i 
meglio conosciuti del teatro italiano contemporaneo. 

Una citta senza nome, una moltitudine di giudici dai nomi eu- 
riosi, un inquisitore davanti a cui tutti tremano, una colpa non 
specificata: questo é il mendo dell’opera, e il lettore ne avverte 
subito |’impostazione simbolica. Criticando il metodo bettiano, il 
Pandolfi serive: ‘‘E un conflitto che spesso dissecea, anziché 
nutrire con il suo dolore e con la sua dialettica, perché ottunde la 
sensibilita, la annulla in un gioco prospettico e vuoto di pretest: 
e di finzioni’’ (XX). Ma cid che al critico pare dialettica dissee- 
eante, non é forse che |’oggettivata espressione del mondo interiore 
dei personaggi. Non bisogna dimenticare prima di tutto che si 
tratta di giudici, il cui modo di pensare é per definizione formale. 
I] grande merito del Betti sta proprio nell’aver saputo egli liberarsi 
di questo mondo sillogistico che a lungo andafe sarebbe diventato 
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privo di qualsiasi interesse umano. In esso, invece, |’autore apre 
una crepa profonda e terrorizzante; il senso di una colpa ignota, 
ma ossessionante, scuote dalle radici la maesta composta dei giudici, 
cioé della forma, lasciando apparire Ja realta cruda, umana, che 
stava mascherata dietro la facciata del Palazzo di Giustizia. Po 
tentissimo spettacolo dell’uomo abbandonato a se stesso, privo della 
faeciata, della forma ufficiale: si seende come in un’atmosfera di 
demoni, di agitazioni notturne, di ricerche faustiane, di negazioni 
spaventevoli dei valori e delle bellezze della vita (si veda il dialogo 
del secondo atto fra il giudice Cust ed Elena, e quello fra Cust e 
Croz, nel terzo atto). 

L’impressione che si ha alla fine della lettura o della rappre- 
sentazione é quella stessa espressa dall’inquisitore Erzi nel secondo 
atto: ‘‘Caro Croz, benché la cosa in fondo sia ovvia, si resta tur- 
bati pensando quanto sia delicato, friabile tutto cid che é umano. 
L’uomo é un oggetto molto pit: deperibile perfino dei suoi pid futili 
oggetti formati dalle sue stesse mani.’’ In altre parole, con Cor- 
ruzione al Palazzo di Giustizia si ritorna al veechio problema del- 
l"uomo davanti al proprio tragico destino che, avevamo detto, nella 
letteratura italiana del nostro secolo risuona cosi altamente nel 
miglior teatro pirandelliano e nella poesia del Montale. Ci sem- 
bra perceid del tutto ingiustificata l’accusa del Pandolfi, secondo 
cui il Betti starebbe ‘‘sempre dalla parte dei potenti’’ (XXI 
Perché non ci sono classi sociali in Corruzione al Palazzo di Giusti- 
zia. Vié una sola classe, |’uomo, il quale, se non sa ‘‘ vedere chiaro’ 
nelle vicende, come dice morendo il giudice Croz, tenta vanamente 
di ‘‘mettere d’accordo troppe cose.’’ E tentando di metterle in 
fila, ‘‘eome una salsiccia é appesa a un’altra salsiccia’’—per ripe- 
tere le parole del cinico Croz—si accorge ‘‘che manea il gancio 
principale, l’uncino originale . . . mancando il quale . . . ecco tutta 
la fila delle salsiecie per terra.’’ 

La soluzione il Betti la ripone nella fede in Dio: egli é |’uncino 
originale. Nel dramma é il giudice Vanan che pronuncia il nome 
di Dio e lo esalta. Mortagli la figlia Elena, Vanan perde la ragionc, 
il contatto con le cose umane e la sola cosa che ancora avverte é 
la presenza di Dio: ‘‘Egli é tanto buono. Egli perdona. Egli di- 
mentica. E anche noi dimenticheremo nella sua beatitudine.’’ 


Fra i nomi assenti dall’antologia notiamo quelli di Sergio Pu- 
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gliese, con la commedia Rosso di sera, Eduardo de Filippo, con 
Questi fantasmi e Tullio Pinelli, con La scuola dei vedovi. 


Nel passo che abbiamo riprodotto all’inizio di questa rassegna, 
il Pandolfi accenna a certi moduli di moralita ottocentesea e al 
problematismo pirandelliano, sostenendo che essi si devono ormai 
considerare superati. Quanto alla forma ottocentesca possiamo tro- 
varei d’aecordo con il critico nel giudicarla tramontata; ma quanto 
alla moralita e al ‘‘problematismo’’ pensiamo che essi rimangano 
invariati. Si cambia la visione, la prospettiva, il linguaggio—ed e 
cid che fa |’arte di un tempo diversa da quella di un altro—-ma i! 
problema rimane uno solo: ]l’uomo, nel mondo e alla prese col 
destino. E l’arte, se a da essere e da restare una manifestazione 
dello spirito, non pud che ritornare sempre sull’angoscia metafisica 
della vita :soprattutto nel teatro. Altrimenti si tradurra in quello che 
si chiama skill, e allora si parlera soltanto di tecnica. 

La mancanza del grande teatro non é causata dalla maneanza dei 
temi, o dal fatto che la censura proibisce la rappresentazione di 


quei copioni di cui si parla nel brano citato. I] vero teatro manca 
perché manea il vero autore che dia forma al dramma moderno. K 


forse questo manca perché e’é troppa dispersione di pensieri, troppa 
maneanza di meditazione. Si vive un pd nell’areadia della psico- 
logia, dei diritti sociali e della standardizzazione dei cervelli e degli 
spiriti. Ma la vera arte (e percid il vero teatro) nasce dalla soli- 
tudine, in contrasto con il concetto di massa. 

NICOLAE ILIESCt 


Harvard University 





J. W. HEINSE, 
ITALOPHILE OF THE 1780's 


ig LITERARY history it is unfortunate that a writer is some- 
times remembered for an eye-catching novel which causes his 
real worth to world literature to become somewhat obscured ; such 
was the case of J. W. Heinse, author of Ardinghello (1787), about 
which comments like the following have been written : 

The hero of this romance is the typical heaven-stormer of 

the age. ... The plot of Ardinghello is in its way as extrava- 

gant as those of the early dramas of the Sturm und Drang... ." 
Such statements could well leave the impression that Heinse and 
his novel should be associated with the Storm and Stress movement, 
while his first love, his devoted interest in Italian civilization, is 
neglected. The above work was indeed influential in the develop- 
ment of the German novel, but it ought not to overshadow his 
equally significant contributions to the cultural exchange between 
Italy and Germany in the latter part of the eighteenth century. 
His investigations in this field were quite likely the inspiration for 
writing Ardinghello, and Heinse’s place in literature is much bet- 
ter defined when his interest in Italy and its results are clearly seen. 


Well before seeing Italy in 1780, Heinse seemed to draw inspira- 
tion from any part of Italian culture, a fact that sets him apart 
from his contemporaries who were so frequently attracted to a 
single pet field of Italian civilization to the exclusion of the rest. 
So many things were enjoyable to him—literature, language, art, 
music, almost everything; in fact, it is difficult to find something 
of Italian origin that he did not appreciate. 


Though the maturity of his ideas came with his trip to the penin- 
sula, Heinse had laid the groundwork for his later writings with 
several projects which, he felt, might bring the essence of Italian 
culture to Germany. In some cases he was successful; in others his 
plans were too complicated for him to complete, though at times 
he did point the way to other German writers coming after him. 

Heinse’s studies of Italian literature seemingly instilled in him 
the wish to make a gift of it all to German readers through trans- 
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lations. In his letters one frequently sees the expression: ‘‘trans 
plant it to German soil.’’ His attitude can be compared to the 
cosmopolitan outlook of men who have admired other cultures and 
tried to make some part of them available to their own people. 
Literature is thus no longer to be identified as German, French, 
Italian, or other literature, but it fuses the one great stream for- 
ever perpetuating world thought. Heinse, whether it was language 
or other difficulties, tried to remove blocks to the flow of this eur- 
rent between Italy and Germany so that his countrymen might 
enjoy both in translations and in the original Italian the aspects 
which he found so entrancing. 

In his letters written in the 1770’s, Heinse referred to transla- 
tions he was making of Petrarch’s poetry; he told of studying the 
language, and he indicated a desire to translate a longer Italian 
work. The first opportunity to tell a considerable number of people 
about his ideas came while he, as co-editor of Jacobi’s Jris, began 
to publish articles on the Italian language and literature. His praise 
of the language was warm, but he did not suggest learning it 
merely as a hobby; far more important, a knowledge of Italian 
would enable one to read the majestic verse of the great writers in 
the original. To encourage interest in the latter, specially in Tasso 
and Ariosto, Heinse published several articles, the most important 
‘*Armida, oder 


, 


of which were: ‘‘Leben des Torquato Tasso,’ 
Auszug aus dem befreyten Jerusalem des Tasso,’’ ‘‘ Nachricht’ 
(concerning his proposed translation of Tasso’s epic), and ‘‘ Von 
Ariosts wiithendem Roland.’” 

For language study, however, tutors and accurate text books 
were apparently not easy to obtain, especially the latter, as Heinse 


repeated several times that friends were urging him to do some new 
translations, which could serve as the needed texts. He promised 


to make the translations as soon as possible. The readers were sup- 
posed to compare the German with the original work, and thus, 
Heinse hoped, they would learn enough vocabulary and syntax to 
continue independent reading in the Italian. His translations of 
Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered and Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso were 
published while he was in Italy, the first in 1781 and the second 
in 1782. In both cases he used prose, and as if to answer any 
criticism of his choice, he wrote this comment in the preface of the 
Tasso translation : 
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Diese Uebersetzung soll eine Uebersetzung und kein Original 
seyn. Ich habe dem Tasso seines nicht abstehlen wollen, son- 
dern nur seine Personen und deren Lebenziige genau abzeich- 


en wollen... .* 
Heinse’s preference for prose has been explained as due to a fear 


he would not have the rime words necessary in the German, but 
this does not agr2e with the author’s own statements about the 
translations especially his firm pronouncement in the Tasso trans- 
lation.’ It seems probable that he did view his works as a bridge 
to the Italian literature, and accuracy would accordingly be more 
important to him than artistic beauty. Granted that this idea is 
correct, then one must also admit that he succeeded admirably, as 
there are few errors in translation in either of the above versions. 

But Heinse was not always successful. One failure on his part 
was an attempt he made to transfer the Italian ottava rima into 
German poetry. A: early as 1772, he decided the form could be 
used in German versification without change; carried away by his 
admiration of the Italian verse, he ignored the basie difrerences 
in language structure that make it suited to the Italian but so 
difficult to use in the German. Thus influenced, Heinse began an 
heroie epic that was to have the customary a b a b acc rime, and 
in December, 1773, he mailed a sample of the work to C. M. 
Wieland, hoping to get the epic published, when finished, in the 
latter’s Merkur. Wieland was apparently not impressed with 
Heinse’s verse, and the latter, abashed by the coolness of the 
former, abandoned his epic to which he never wave a title. In all 
fairness, Heinse’s verse was rather wooden and uninviting, and 
Wieland’s rejection of the work is understandable. The goal was 
not entirely impossible, as was later shown by Johann Gries in his 
translations of Jerusalem Delivered (1803) and Orlando Furioso 
(1804). 

Later Heinse’s reviews of Italian authors touched the Middle 
Ages and the early Renaissance, notably Dante, Boccaccio, and 
Petrarch; but personal likes and dislikes colored his reactions to 
these authors too much for his articles to be called real, critica 
evaluations. For example, he did not like Dante, calling his Divine 
Comedy a Gothie confusion ;’ on the other hand he selected Boe- 
caccio, who seemingly best exemplified Heinse’s philosophy of life, 
as his favorite. 

Heinse’s dislike of the Divine Comedy is understandable, as it 
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doubtless stems from his strong feelings about the Catholic Church 
and orthodoxy in general. Strongly anti-monarchical in his social 
thinking, Heinse despised any limitation of one’s liberty in what- 
ever form it might appear. The Church, a powerful, well-organized 
state with the one spiritual ruler, was too easily compared to a 
monarchy, and it would seem that Heinse never saw a difference 
between the political government of a prince and the spiritual rule 
by one person and one church, as he opposed both with equal vigor. 
Society and the church should, he believed, exist with the widest 
possible latitude. The ideal state was thus the democracy, and he 
envisioned a church the head of which was elected by the people. 
This independent spirit doubtless had its effect on Heinse’s re- 
jection of the Divine Comedy, for he could not bring himself to 
iike such a pro-Catholie work. 

Petrarch he viewed with equally moderate enthusiasm, but for a 
different reason. Heinse, who deeply loved full living, was un- 
sympathetie to the Italian poet’s delicate sensitivity in expressing 
his feelings about his lady. As Heinse expressed it, Petrarch was 
a longing fool all his life without hope; all his fine sentiments 
about his Laura were apparently wasted since fate kept them apart.’ 

Boceaccio best lived up to the epicurean philosophy that was 
Heinse’s guiding principle, and he underscored the former’s sen- 
suous descriptions of unrestrained living. But of all Heinse wrote 
about this writer, his most appropriate comment was: ‘‘ Er genosz 
das Leben.’” Furthermore, when one sees the striking similarity 
between Heinse’s Ardinghello, a man of action and a Don Juan, 
and a man like Boccaccio, one can also understand why the latter 
was Heinse’s favorite among the early Italian writers. 

In addition to such essays, there are the letters which Heinse 
sent to his patron, Fritz Jacobi, who in 1778 furnished him with 
enough money to make his trip to Italy. In return Heinse was to 
do a travel series for Jacobi, describing places he visited, people 
he met, and any other items that might interest German readers. 
These letters are an important source of Heinse’s feelings about 
Italy ; they are valuable as they give a wide section of Italian life 
in the late eighteenth century. 

Italian musie was an important topic in these letters. From the 
moment of his arrival, music was clearly a vital, necessary aspect 
of Italian life, because the people were able to express themselves 
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best in this medium. Heinse gradually became so absorbed with 
the musie that he wrote: ‘‘Keine Kunst trift doch so unmittelbar 
die Seele, wie die Musik.’” And a little later he declared that 
painting, sculpture, and architecture were as dead beside a beau- 
tiful voice; music was the universal art, understandable to all 
people alike. He wondered if perhaps an entire church service 
could be made up of such wonderful, soul-stirring expressions of 
this greatest of the arts? 


The most valuable part of his discussions of Italian music was 
his portraits of Italian composers, the nature of their works, and 
singers of note, like Signor Pacchiarotti and Signorina Allegranti. 
These comments, numerous, detailed, are almost a dictionary of 
Italian music, if considered apart from his other works. His ab- 
sorption with this field is best seen in his second novel, Hildegard 
von Hohenthal (1795) in which entire pages are devoted to tech- 
nical essays on Italian music. 

Heinse excelled as a keen, sensitive critic of Italian painting, 
devoting much space to discussing the painters, their technique, 
and their masterpieces. His conclusion as to why Italy had pro- 


duced so many great paintings is of some interest; all the arts, 
Heinse felt, flourished only when conditions were ideal, especially 
if the artist was in a country having a favorable climate. Since 
only Italy and Greece were so blessed, these countries had led the 
world in artistic creativeness; the north of Europe would, he feit, 
never have an art renaissance comparable to that of the south. 


Thus considered, Heinse’s literary efforts take on a new mean- 
ing. He becomes more than a novelist of Storm and Stress, finding 
a greater place in world culture as an intermediary of Italo-German 
literature. His best contributions in this field were his translations 
of Italian works like Jerusalem Delivered and Orlando Furioso; 
although his prose in both versions is not pretentious, his accuracy 
is undoubted, causing him to live up to his primary purpose in 
making them. 

Another forte was his ability to present travel pictures in his 
letters to Jacobi. Constantly alert for new experiences, Heinse’s 
wide range of interests took him into many cities of Italy; the re- 
sult was not an isolated picture of one phase of the civilization, 
but a panorama of an entire people. Few other German visitors 
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to Italy have left a mosaic of Italian music, painting, religion, gov- 
ernment, and countless other subjects comparable to his own. 

It is true that Heinse was occasionally influenced too much by 
his love for Italy, causing him to make such mistakes as with the 
ottava rima; at other times personal feelings blinded him to true 
greatness which obscured for him the qualities of a work like the 
Dwine Comedy. 

But despite any momentary failures, Heinse’s other work with 
Italian literature was successful, establishing him as a noteworthy 
Italophile of the 1780’s. He found Italy a living thing of wondrous 
beauty, coming to the country as a lover and returning home richly 
rewarded with cultural experiences, which he tried to pass along 
to his countrymen. Ardinghello, his translations, his letters, and 
other articles on Italy suggest that Heinse’s literary reputation 
should rest first of all on his interpretations of Italy in the latter 
eighteenth century. 

WaLuace R. BRANDON 


Gallaudet College 


1J. G. Robertson, A History of German Literature, (London: Black- 
wood, 1953), p. 347. 

*Carl Schiiddekopf, ed., Wilhelm Heinse Simtliche Werke (Leipzig: 
Insel-Verlag, 1904), VIII(1), 217 f. 

*J. W. Heinse (trans.), Das befreyte Jerusalem, 1781, I, p. xlviii. 

*E. Schmidt, Charakteristiken (Berlin: Weidmannsche Buchhandlung, 
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* Heinse, Werke, VIII, p. 425. 

*“Heinse, Werke, IV, 395 f. 

"Heinse, Werke, VIII(1), 425 f. 
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MOOT POINTS IN ITALIAN GRAMMAR 


Bese HAS been changing rapidly in standard Italian during 
the past fifteen or twenty years. As a result, the statements 
made in grammars designed for English-speaking students have 
become out-of-date with regard to a number of points: e.g. the 
occurrence of certain preposizioni articolate; the agreement of the 
past participle in perfect phrases conjugated with avere;’ the 
presence or absence of elision with the definite article and other 
particles; ete. It is our intention, in a series of discussions of these 
and other moot points in Italian grammar, to present up-to-date 
statistics based on a sampling of current material (newspapers, 
magazines, books), and to suggest re-formulation of our gram- 
matical statements to bring them more in line with the facts of 


present-day usage. 

These studies have, out of necessity, been limited to printed 
matter currently available on the Italian news and book market. 
It would be highly desirable for them to be extended to other types 
of material not available to the author at the moment of writing: 
private correspondence (personal and business) and oral material 


(especially free conversation recorded on tape) in a large enougli 
corpus to afford a representative sampling. They should also be 
extended in historical perspective by similar and more extensive 
samplings taken at regular time-intervals (e.g. 25, 50, or 100 years 
apart) throughout the range of material written in Italian since 
the earliest available documents. It must therefore be understood 
that the present studies represent simply preliminary samplings 
of current printed material, designed chiefly for the practical aim 
of giving a more accurate basis for the statements made in our 
teaching grammars. 


1. ‘‘*Preposizioni articolate’’ 


Of the seven series of preposizioni articolate, five (those formed 
with a, di, da, in and su) are universal in present-day usage. Of 
the series formed with con, only col and coi are found at all ex- 
tensively in modern printed material; between col and con il, and 
between coi and con i, there is at present extensive fluctuation. The 
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occurrence of these variants was studied in fourteen issues of vari- 
ous daily newspapers (ranging geographically from Milan to Bari), 
in six issues of popular weeklies, one issue of a technological 
monthly, and five books with bellettristic subject-matter. The news- 
papers analyzed were the following (all published in 1957): JI 
Corriere della Sera (Milan), Aug. 28; Jl Messaggero (Rome), 
Sept. 7; Jl Tempo (Rome), Sept. 7; 71 Tempo, Sept. 8; Jl Messag- 
gero, Sept. 10; La Gazzetta dello Sport (Milan), Sept. 10; La Gaz- 
zetta del Mezzogiorno (Bari), Sept. 11; Jl Mattino (Naples), Sept. 
11; La Gazzetta del Mezzogiorno, Sept. 12; L’Unita, Sept. 12; 
Avanti!, Sept. 12; Il Messaggero, Sept. 15; La Nazione (Florence), 
Sept. 20; La Voce Adriata (Ancona), Sep.. 21. The weeklies 
(also all published in 1957) were: Oggi, Sept. 12; L’Europeo, Sept. 
15; Tempo, Sept. 19; La Settimana Incom, Sept. 21; Settimo 
Giorno, Sept. 21; Annabella, Sept. 22. The technological periodical 
was the July-August, 1957 issue of Ingegneria Ferroviaria (Rome). 
The five books, ranging from literary criticism and fiction to a de- 
tective story, were: C. Alvaro, Roma vestita di nuovo (Milano, 
1957); E. Ceechi, Ritratti e profili (Milano, 1957); S. Donati, 
Mister Sharkey torna a casa (Gialli Mondadori, Deec., 1956); C. 


Malaparte, Maledetti Toscani (Florence, 26th ed., 1957) ; D. Troisi, 
La gente di Sidaien (Milano, 1957). 

In the table are given the totals of occurrences of col vs. con il 
and of coi vs. con i, with their comparative percentages, for the 
data gathered from the four types of sources listed above. 


Occurrences and Percentages 


col con a cot cont 
1 technological 
monthly ... 7 (42%) 10 (58%) *1 ( 7%) 13 (93%) 
14 daily news- 
papers ....116 (45%) 158 (55%) 16 (14%) 103 (86%, 
} popular 
weeklies ...101 (59%) 71 (41%) 16 (14%) 96 (86%) 
bellettristic 
books 86 (92%) 17 ( 8%) 38 (42%) 53 (58%) 


*In a translation from nineteenth-century French (1857, on the 
Fréjus tunnel). 
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It will be noticed that the percentages of col and coi rise sharply 
with the bellettristic works; of these, the book showing the highest 
proportion of col and coi is Malaparte’s Maledetti Toscani, in which 
the author vaunts his Tuscanism with the specific and avowed 
intent of spiting Italians of other regions. In the other materials, 
col and coi are found primarily, though not exclusively, in articles 
dealing with literary, artistic and sporting topics. (Italian sports 
writing is notorious for its literary pretensions.) The highest per- 
centages of col among the newspapers are in the Florentine La 
Nazione and in two issues of papers published. in southern Italy 
(La Gazzetta del Mezzogiorno and Il Mattino) and hence likely 
to be linguistically conservative. Col also occurs frequently in set 
expressions, e.g. tirar su col naso (which accounts for 10 of the 43 
occurrences of col in Donati’s detective story Mister Sharkey), and 
-a! plus infinitive, e.g. col passar del tempo. 

The variants con il and col, con i and coi are virtually inter 
changeable in present-day usage, as shown by two phenomena 
The ‘‘articulated*’ and ‘‘non-articulated’’ forms often occur side 
by-side, not only in the same paragraph, but in the same sentence: 
e.g. La nostra democrazia cristiana ha decisamente rotto coi liberali, 
con i quali é in aspra polemica (La Nazione, Sept. 20, 1957, p. 1, 
column 4) ; Gita all’Abetone del Consiglio Nazionale col presidente 
Oneglio e con i dirigenti fiorentini (ibid., p. 8, column 3); /mpa- 
rate a rispondere alla malvagita coi calci bassi, al sospetto con 1 
morsi alla gola (Malaparte, Maledetti Toscani, p. 229). Further- 
more, when the preposition governs more than one object, fre- 
quently an ‘‘articulated’’ form will introduce the first noun in the 
phrase, followed then by other objects accompanied only by the 
appropriate form of the definite article: e.g. coi frigoriferi, le bol- 
litrict, le gelatiere, gli scaldavivande, le affettatrici, le lavatrici, 
ecc. (La Voce Adriatica, Sept. 21, 1957, p. 3, column 5); .. . col 
viso e i gesti delle statue di Donatello (Malaparte, Maledetti Tos- 
cani, p. 254); . . . col Manzoni e il Leopardi (Cecchi, Ritratti e¢ 
Profili, p. 534). 

The other combinations with con are all virtually obsolete in 
writing ;* one example of cogli occurred (L’Europeo, Sept. 15, 1957) 
and one of coll’ (La Gazzetta del Mezzogiorno, Sept. 11, 1957). 
The whole series formed with per is by now to all intents and pur- 
poses completely obsolete; in all the materials analyzed for this 
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article, only two of the books (Alvaro’s Roma vestita di nuovo and 
Cecchi’s Ritratti e profil) made any use at a! of pel or pei, with 
five instances of pel: in pel Corso twice (Alvaro) and pel fatto 
three times (Alvaro, Cecchi); and two of pei, in pet viali della 
citta (Alvaro) and pei Romani (Cecchi). On occasion, pel or pei 
may be found as space-savers in headlines in South Italian papers. 

On the basis of these observations, current usage with regard to 
the ‘‘articulated’’ forms of per and con may be formulated, with 
recommendations for their presentation in teaching, as follows: 

1. All ‘‘artieulated’’ forms of these two prepositions except 
pel, pei, col and coi are obsolete. They may best be taught for 
recognition only. 

2. Pel and pei are obsolescent and highly literary in connotation. 
They, too, may be taught for recognition only. 

3. Coi is on the way to becoming obsolescent. 

4. Col is the only one of these ‘‘articulated’’ forms that retains 
any real vitality, though it, too, is prevalently literary or toscaneg- 
giante. Both coi and col may be used interchangeably with con 1 
and con il, respectively, and may be taught for active as well as 
passive command. 

Ropert A. Hau, JR. 


Cornell University 


*Cf. the present writer’s discussion of this point in “Statistica sintat- 
tica: L’accordo del participio passato coniugato con avere,” in Lingua 
Nostra, XVIII (1958), 95-100. 

?I have the impression that they are much more frequent in everyday 
speech, at least in Rome. 
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A. PaGcuiago: Poesia Giullaresca e Poesia Popolare. Bari, Laterza, 1958. 


E questo il titolo di un nuovo volume del Pagliaro che, riprendendo 
le linee di saggi precedenti sempre pitti avvalorate e integrate da ulte- 
riori ripensamenti, avvia a ragionevoli conclusioni problemi e questioni 
abbandonati dalla critica d’oggi o giunti in una via senza uscite. C’é in 
queste pagine, come del resto nei saggi pubblicati in questi ultimi e 
intensi anni, il senso di una vigorosa letizia nell’inoltrarsi nel groviglio 
dei problemi, “mandare tutto all’aria,” e nel gran vuoto fatto lenta ma 
chiara e inesorabile far sentire la probita della propria tesi. La tesi del 
Pagliaro, una volta che sia stata da lui ricercata e mostrata, ha poi il 
dono della evidenza, della immediata evidenza. Questo elemento é@ fonda- 
mentale e costante nei saggi del nostro filologo e di per sé concorda e 
s’incontra con quel piano di onesta e proba sollecitudine, di franca e 
immediata comprensione che sempre agisce nella mente di ogni studioso. 
Vogliamo dire che la franchezza della tesi accoglie, al di 14 d’ogni par- 
tigianeria critica, subito ogni simpatia e suffragio. A questo elemento, 
diciamo, di presentazione, mai dogmatica ed astratta, si capisce, della 
tesi, si aggiunge l’altro, non meno importante, di una coerenza, essen- 
ziale ferma e spietata, di quel che si vuol dire e di quel che realmente 
significano tutte le prove addotte lungo il cammino. Ogni dato, storico 
filologico stilistico e cosi via, @ inesorabilmente sfruttato fino al suo pil 
intimo valore e ricondotto alla funzione di componente della dimostra- 
zione. Quella che pud sembrare preferenza e meta in altri, é nel Pagliaro 
soltanto mezzo d’indagine. Assistiamo cosi non proprio alla dimostra- 
zione di una tesi o al dissolvimento di ogni posizione critica, quanto 
all’una e all’altra cosa insieme, con un metodo nuovo, astratto mai, calato 
nelle cose sempre, che anzi nasce dal diretto rapporto con il testo. 

Dinnanzi a certi saggi danteschi del Pagliaro, ad esempio avvertimmo 
per primi la novita di questa indagine, che costruiva l’interpretazione di 
Dante con ferrea logica, in cui pure convergevano i metodi di lettura 
tradizionali (critica storica, filologica, estetica, stilistica), ma senza con- 
cessioni ad alecuna di queste. La impossibilita di catalogare scolastica- 
mente ed emp.ricamente questo metodo di studio dice molto e poco nello 
stesso tempo, ad ogni modo @ l’aspetto pill singolare di critica che oggi 
abbiamo in Italia. 

Nel presente volume si esaminano in distinti capitoli, ma saldamente 
uniti non solo nel titolo che li rappresenta, ma nello spirito che li 
anima, questi aspetti: “Poesia giullaresca e poesia popolare,” “Il Con- 
trasto di Cielo d’Alcamo,” “Riflessi di poesia araba in Sicilia,” “La Ba 
runissa di Carini.” I] libro @ costruito classicamente, dunque, con un 
capitolo introduttivo teorico e con capitoli di esemplicazione: due aspetti 
questi, rare volte oggi congiunti. Si pensi al Bertoni, ingenuo e dram- 
matico esempio ad un tempo, posto tra la suggestiva teorica del Croce 
e la propria esperienza di filologo insigne. 

Nel Pagliaro non c’é soluzione di continuita tra le due forme di 
studio: la sua storia é@ tutt’'uno con i dati particolari del suo esame. 
Sembrano cosi superati gli antagonismi di ieri: filologia e critica, filo- 
logismo e interpretazione. 

Per la poesia popolare, in armonia con i pit recenti studi italiani 
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(Toschi, Cocchiara) e stranieri, il Pagliaro rappresenta un terzo mo- 
mento di interpretazione. Dopo il Romanticismo, che vedeva la poesia 
popolare come manifestazione dell’anima collettiva, e il Croce che in- 
tendeva il popolare come atteggiamento dell’animo e tono del sentimento 
(una differenziazione puramente psicologica), il Pagliaro nota nella 
poesia popolare che “la realta, in cui il momento creativo si realizza, non 
si conchiude in sé definitivamente, ma diventa realta formale, suscet- 
tibile di variazioni;” in contrasto la poesia d’arte sarAd percid imperso- 
nata in un “dato formalmente definito e immutabile.” Tutto questo porta 
alla conclusione che nella poesia lirica popolare italiana delle origini 
sono confluiti due elementi formali di provenienza diversa: uno stret- 
tamente popolare e trau -ionale e uno ‘mediocre,’ il giullaresco, che opera 
come impulso e innovazione. Quando declind il costume giullaresco, 
legato con le condizioni proprie della vita medioevale, il popolo ne ere- 
dité le forme, e se ne servi per l’espressione lirica dei propri sentimenti. 
E certo quel rapporto, che prima esisteva tra popolo e giulleria, ora si 
trasformava in un rapporto di influenze reciproche e di scambi fra 
poesia popolare e poesia colta, di intenzione popolare. La funzione dei 
giullari, in una forma alquanto degradata, sara poi assunta dai cantasto- 
rie che continueranno la narrativa poetica popolare in funzione profes 
sionale, ma a un livello pitt basso.” 

Su questo piano e con queste premesse vengono letti e presentati i 
Il Ritmo cassinese, di cui si da anche il testo (come anche del 


testi. 
riappare sanato per la scrittura 


Contrasto e della Barunissa di Carini), 


in alcuni punti, accettabilissimi (bidanda per bitanda, v. 67; trobajo per 
trobamo, v. 74); rilevato nei caratteri fonetici e lessicali (ad es.: dingi 


per diggi, v. 50), in aggiunta a quelli da altri gia notati, nei riflessi par- 
ticolari (storici, religiosi, retorici, ecc.), nei latinismi e francesismi fre- 
quenti (come deducere, deportare, v. 22, destuttu, v. 59, ecc.). Ancor pit 
vitale appare poi l’interpretazione d’insieme, a cui, attraverso tutte queste 
vie, si giunge, e che da un preminente posto, in sé e come espressione 
di un’epoca, ai componimento. “La struttura e il significato del Ritmo 
rispondono al preciso intento di volgere a fine di edificazione morale un 
problema, che era vivo nella cultura religiosa del tempo e che acquistava 
vivi riflessi polemici in opposizione ad altre concezioni. I] fine morale 
consiste nella tesi che la perfetta felicita si consegue nella pura con- 
templazione.” Di conseguenza non di due ordini religiosi, o di un Mistico 
e di un Goloso (D’Ovidio) si tratta, o di un maestro di misticismo e di 
un neofita (Spitzer), ma “semplicemente di due personaggi che hanno 
una funzione necessaria per lo svilippo dialettico della tesi” e cioé di un 
beato ch’é giunto dal Paradiso Terrestre “per fornire spiegazioni a un 
abitante dell’Occidente,” e in definitiva di “due rappresentanti di due 
modi di vedere diversi, in fatto di escatologia.” 

La suggestione delle tesi moderne cade cosi completamente e a com 
pimento erudito di taluni aspetti della tesi di Pagliaro, potremmo additare 
il commento del Tommaseo ai canti del P. T. di Dante (Purg. XXIX, 
ed. 1869, pp. 401-03), e il Nardi (Saggi di filosofia dantesca. Milano, 
1930, pp. 349-74). 

Non meno nuove sono le posizioni su cui o da cui si esamina il Con- 
trasto. Fissati i punti-basi, nel senso che il testo “@ fondato sulla rice- 
zione acustica” e che “il dialetto, in cui fu originariamente composto, é 
il siciliano” su cui perdé si é esercitata “un’opera di toscanizzazione da 
parte dello scriba toscano,” il P. risolve adeguatamente il problema del 
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l’edizione critica, che, in questo caso, dovra essere edizione interpreta- 
tiva “la quale rende conto delle innovazioni e modifiche che sono pene- 
trate nel Contrasto, per effetto della ricezione acustica e dello sforzo in- 
terpretativo” dello scriba toscano. 

Ma (a parte ogni considerazione sulla Barunissa di Carini, in cui, 
raro ed eccezionale caso, l’interpretazione filologico-stilistica ha avuto 
confern.a da una inconfutabile documentazione storica) un’altra via batte 
il P. con l’agile saggio FRiflessi di poesia araha in Sicilia: quella della 
conoscenza del mondo arabo come mezzo di accertamento e di indagine. 
Centro é@ lo strambotto, raccolto e pubblicato per primo dal Vigo (1857): 

Di ’na finestra s’affaccia la luna 

di cantu e cantu ’na stidda diana 

e’nta lu mienzu la stidda Diana) 
in cui il P., dopo la necessaria documentazione e i dovuti riscontri, vede 
nella “luna,” che si affaccia alla finestra, l’‘amata” e nelle due “stelle 
diane” due “ancelie.” L’attenzione @ sul carattere di traslato di “luna” 
e “stelle” come afferma l’uso nella poesia araba. Di conseguenza “la 
mancanza di analogie nella poesia dei paesi romanzi e il contenuto stesso 
del componimento concorrono a fondare la convinzione che lo strambotto 
in questione risente da influssi arabi diretti e concreti. Per quanto si 
riferisce al traslato, conferma di tale influsso si ha nel fatto che ancor 
oggi in Sicilia l’espressione facci di luna @ usata per indicare “donna 
bella.” Palesamente nell’ambito della poetica l’immagine @ passata nel- 
l’uso parlato, assumendovi una forma linguisticamente pit’ dichiarata, 
mentre al virtuosismo della poesia pil’ si convenia l’audacia della meta- 
fora verbale.” 

Lo studio del P. accerta, in questo caso e in altri, la via che bisogna 
percorrere e il peso che bisogna dare all’insegnamento della storia. Ma 
a lettura completa quello che pitti rimane poi nel lettore, o a cui il let- 
tore pili segretamente é guidato, é un alto umano rispetto della voce del 
poeta, che sola ripaga in letizia, come dicevamo, l’insonne fatica del cri- 
tico. Questa umilta, religiosa e casta, per cui ogni concessione a se stessi 
0 alle dilettose suggestioni della tematica moderna @ sacrificata in os- 
sequio alla scienza, rende singolarmente aristocratico e probante l’esame 
del critico. 

ALDO VALLONI 


Universita di Bari 


ALFRED NOYER-WEIDNER: Die Aufklirung in Oberitalica. “Miinchner Ro- 
manistische Arbeiten”: Miinchen, Max Hueber, 1957. Pp. 287. 


E questo un lavoro di sintesi che viene ad aggiungersi alle opere ge- 
nerali sul periodo con una sua fisonomia particolare insieme sistematica 
e analitica, non puramente espositiva come il Settecento del Natali né 
predominantemente critica come la nota sezione di M. Fubini nei Problemi 
ed Orientamenti del Momigliano. £& il risultato di una tesi di dottorato 
all’Universita di Monaco, e non c’é che da congratularsi con I’a. per la sua 
serieta di intenti e di metodo. 

Nel piano dell’opera sono insiti alcuni pericoli. Anzitutto, la grande 
difficolta che incontra qualunque studioso del 700 sta nel fatto che in 
quel periodo gran parte della “letteratura” quasi cessa di essere sepa- 
rabile da tante altre attivita deilo spirito, in Italia forse pit ancora che 
altrove. L’ultima frase di p. 10 indica chiaramente come l’oggetto della 
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ricerca sia il movimento intellettuale illuminstico e questo movimento 
é separato dalla letteratura artistica in quanto tale, il cui rapporto con 
quello sarebbe lasciato ad altra ricerca, che l|’a. stesso sembra promet- 
terci dalla sua penna come seguito alla presente. La limitazione geogra- 
fica nell’ambito dell’Italia settentrionale pudé anche far sorgere il timore 
che il quadro ne possa risultare sfocato in alcun aspetto, ma si deve ri- 
conoscere che nel 700, ripiegando il Sud sempre pitti chiaramente verso 
interessi prettamente teorici e idealistici (con notevoli eccezioni come 
quella essenziale del Giannone), perduto ormai la Toscana il suo netto 
predominio, il Nord dell’Italia incomincia a sviluppare un’autonomia 
culturale feconda e molteplice che prevarra fino alla meta dell’800. Per 
di pit, e anche per queste ragioni, lo studio si presenta come un’interpre- 
tazione e non come un “survey” esauriente e completo, cosicché si la- 
mentera da molti l’allontanamento del Baretti a posizione secondaria 
(v. p. 7) e si potra notare l’assenza di figure minori ma assai significa- 
tive, come quella del Radicati di Passerano, un altro piemontese 

Abbiamo qui, dunque, non storia strettamente letteraria, ma Geistesge- 
schichte, per cui al centro dell’Illuminismo sono posti i due Verri, figure 
altrettanto politiche sociali morali che letterarie, se non pil. Come si 
vede ancora a p. 259 (parlando di Denina e Bianconi) I’a. attribuisce— 
crediamo giustamente—la qualita di “illuminista” a scrittori il cui in- 
teresse sia volto pili a questioni intellettuali e civili che non formali e 
letterarie nel senso tradizionale. 

Accurata e discriminata é@ la scelta delle fonti bibliografiche. Stupira 
di veder citato il Petrarca dall’ed. Salani del 1925 (p. 262); @ peccato 
che del Settecento del Natali non sia stata usata la 4* ed. (1955) rive- 
duta e aggiornata, anziché la 3" (1950). Ma, nel complesso, son cose di 
poco conto. Buoni sono gli “historiques” della critica. Tutto sommato 
il lavoro risultera pit utile per lo straniero che non per l'italiano, ad 
eccezione dell’appendice di cui riparleremo. Le parti connettive e pre- 
liminari ad ogni sezione sono quasi interamente l’eco di (ben scelte) 
pagine critiche altrui: es. I, 2 (“Die Arkadia”), riecheggiante l’inizio 
ael noto saggio del Fubini in POC JII. Unico tratto personale @ la ma- 
nifestata preferenza dell’a. per il giudizio tradizionale dell’Arcadia come 
conclusione di una crisi anziché, come vorrebbe la “moderna tendenza 
in Italia” (Croce-Fubini), un’apertura verso il nuovo. 

Il Noyer-Weidner illustra il rilievo dato da August Buck all’influsso 
del razionalista Gravina sul movimento che porto all’estetica romantica 
(p. 31 segg.). Ma in questo senso si pud sentire la mancanza di Leibnitz, 
la personalita forse pitt decisiva ancora del Cartesio, e in antitesi con 
lui, nell’orientamento della “ragion poetica” presso gli Arcadi. La sin- 
tesi delle ricerche ormai stabilite procede ordinatamente e in modo con- 
vincente—pur senza arrecare elementi nuovi—con l’additare il merito 
degli italiani di aver riconosciuto per primi l’elemento essenziale della 
poesia nella Fantasia, contro la Ragione cartesiana—anche se si esclu- 
desse il Vico. 

Vengono isolati tre fattori nell’Illuminismo italiano (come secondo 
il Cesarotti): la scienza, il razionalismo (—“critica filosofica”), il cosmo- 
politismo. Si distingue fra Preilluminismo, caratterizzato dal raziona- 
lismo storico e scientifico muratoriano, che crede nella buona tradizione 
e loda la Crusca, e Illuminismo, che ripudia il formalismo retorico, e 
vuole “cose, non parole” (I, 5). 

Particolarmente interessante e originale ci pare l’Appendice (pp. 249- 
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282) su “Il Risveglio dell’interesse per la Germania e il Preromanticismo 
in Italia,” gia apparsa nelle Romanische Forschungen 66, 3-4 (1955), 305- 
341. L’Illuminismo favori l’apertura verso la cultura tedesca, anche se 
ne ostacold la comprensione a causa del suo intellettualismo. Buona for- 
mulazione di carattere generale @ quella che descrive il complesso movi- 
mento originato dali’influsso straniero in Italia come “Auseinander- 
setzung” (250-51), azione e insime reazione dialettica verso e contro il 
movimento che viene importato. In un processo di svecchiamento o rin- 
novamento si accoglie qualcosa che al medesimo tempo viene gia trasfor- 
mato dalle forze di resistenza della tradizione. Troviamo poi a p. 258 
una preziosa osservazione, che potrebbe servire come suggerimento: i 
viaggiatori italiani del 700 in Germania notano le cose soprattutto per 
confrontarle alle italiane, e conseguentemente trovarle, di solito, inferiori. 
Il che si potrebbe contrapporre alla genuinita dell’interesse romantico, 
che invece cerchera fuori di casa proprio il diverso, l’incomparabile, il 
distinto, giudicando in conseguenza. 

La tesi dell’a. @ che non si possa parlare di Preromanticismo rispetto 
all’interesse degli italiani per la Germania nel 700. Riguardo soprat- 
tutto alla trattazione globale dell’Hazard (L’invasion des littératures du 
Nord en Italie), sostiene che il ruolo della Germania va distinto da 
quello dell’Inghilterra, e che il contributo preromantico tedesco verso 
l’Italia @ stato sopravvalutato. Siamo invero del parere che il termine 
Preromanticismo definisca giustamente certa parte della cultura sette- 
centesca inglese, ma che abbia poca validita in Italia, a meno che non 
lo si voglia applicare alle prime reazioni contro il razionalismo inte!- 
lettualistico e astratto nel campo teorico, e contro il neoclassicismo nel 
campo del gusto letterario, senza rapporto con il nuovo movimento te- 
desco. L’a. vede quindi nella letteratura sulla Germania un riflesso di 
tendenze illuministiche anziché un discostarsi da esse in direzione nuova. 

Discorso a parte merita il gusto del paesaggio nordico, che appare 
chiaramente nel Bertola. Ma si tratta, pit che altro, dell’indice esterno 
di un gusto di moda: preromantico se si vuole, ma come “luogo comune 
senza profondo significato” (262), di origine inglese anziché tedesca, 
come i motivi delle tombe, degli spettri, della notte. Descrissero impres- 
sioni di viaggio in Germania i Verri, Bianconi, Alfieri, Bettinelli, e 
Bertola che @ il pit! significativo. Ma anche il Bertola @ pit illuministico 
che romantico (contro il giudizio del Carducci): @ distaccato, “scienti- 
ficamente” oggettivo e analitico di fronte al paesaggio (Viaggio sul- 
Reno). Egli ci da per primo una autonoma descrizione della natura, ma 
non ancora l’autonomia della natura stessa. Osservazioni fini nel 
complesso. 

Alla fine del secolo si notano nel gusto letterario uno sviluppo del 
neoclassicismo e arcadico rococdé con cui era incominciato. L’Illuminismo, 
potremmo aggiungere, era stato in buona parte un allontanamento dagli 
interessi propriamente formali e letterari verso il contenuto intellettuale 
e civile, senza veramente mutare il gusto. Si dovra attendere fino alla 
rivoluzione romantica per un vero rinnovamento artistico-letterario. 


ALDO SCAGLION! 


University of California 
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FRANCESCO PeTRaRCA: Petrarch at Vaucluse, Letters in verse and prose 
translated by Ernest Hatch Wilkins. Chicago: The University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1958. XI—217 pp. 


On opening this book the reader is immediately impressed by the ex- 
cellent taste with which it is put together. Trimmed and bound in ma- 
hogany-colored cloth it harmonizes perfectly with the off-white color of 
the paper and the graceful black type in which it is printed. 

This book is one of the best and most inspired English translations of 
Petrarch’s letters I have seen. It contains fifty letters, chronologically 
arranged, written by Petrarch between 1338 and 1353 during four of his 
sojourns in Vaucluse. Each letter is translated in verse or in prose ac- 
cording to the original from the best available texts of Petrarch’s Latin 
and nearly all are translated for the first time. 

Together these letters furnish an interesting introduction to Petrarch 
both as a poet and as a humanist. They offer to the scholar a better 
insight into the man’s private life and his chief concerns. The Preface, 
the Introduction, and the notes are a helpful background for the under- 
standing of the content of the collection. They describe the author’s many 
accomplishments and interests and stress his tremendous influence on 
posterity. 

Although many of the letters convey their writer’s predilection for 
Vaucluse and his activities there they cover a large variety of topics 
which reveal information of major interest not only to the literateur but 
to the historian and the sociologist as well. The first moves of the Hun- 
dred Years’ War, Petrarch’s admiration for King Robert of Naples and 
his misgivings as to the political ability of his successors—‘lambs en- 
trusted to the care of many wolves” (Ep. fam. V 1)—his indignation at 
the brutal attack on Cola di Rienzi’s messenger to France, his great hopes 
and enthusiasm for the activities of Cola and the utter disappointment 
and disgust with which he describes him later when the fallen Tribune 
is brought fo trial before the Papal Jury, the considerable influence which 
the Aretine poet held over high officials and rulers of states even in 
decisions on matters dealing with war and peace, just to mention a few. 
are matters that are interesting to all intelligent readers. 

Even from this brief collection the reader can get a fair estimate of 
Petrarch’s political views—dominated by his humanistic interests, his 
desire to revive the classical culture and restore to Rome her past glory. 
It is this pride in Italian culture, his unusual love for his fatherland, that 
cannot let him tolerate the thought that the seat of Christianity should 
be anywhere else but in Rome. His hatred for the Papal Court at Avignon 
finally reaches a point where he cannot be happy even in Vaucluse be- 
cause the nearness and the stench of the detested city are “ruinous” 
(Ep. fam. XV 8). 

The reader will also observe points on the customs and manners of 
the time and will be impressed by the exhibition of formality that existed 
even among close friends notwithstanding the emotional intensity that 
accompanied their actions. 

What stands out most in this collection is the chief preoccupation of 
the scholar—the constant struggle against any other duty or tempation 
that might distract him from his studies. Despite Petrarch’s great ap- 
preciation for earthly pleasures his whole life seems a continuous search 
for freedom in solitude. He knew his gifts and realized better than any- 
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one else how to cultivate them. Once he attained freedom from want no 
temptation was great enough to divert him from his literary activities. 
Even in the lonely retreat of his enclosed vale he finds it necessary to 
dispatch some of his servants to Italy so that he might enjoy more 
privacy (Ep. fam. XIII 8). For the same reason he declines an offer of 
the high position of apostolic secretary (Ep. fam. XIII 5). And when his 
friends try to arouse in him “a desire for worldly advancement” he 
becomes quite indignant: 


I have enough to live on... . Nay, I have more than enough, 
and it would be better for me if I had less. ...I have books 
of every sort, not the least of my possessions; I have some 
little ability, and a love of letters that gives wondrous pleas- 
ure to my mind and keeps it active and occupied. I have you, 
my friends, whom I number among my greatest blessings, if 
only you would not seek to destroy my freedom, without 
which I should not care to live. ... Let me be rich in my own 
way, I bex of you. After all, it is my own affair: what need is 
there that others should prescribe for me? . . . Suppose the 
pope does love good men: what is that to me? Certainly if 
he loves only those who are good, he loves but few, and I am 
not one of them. Yet I would rather be good than be pope. 
(Ep. fam. XVI 3). 


His activities as a humanist, poet, and bibliophile are given in detail: 
his keen appreciation for the greater culture of the classic world and the 
great inspiration he derived from reading its authors—“My joy: my com- 


pany of secret friends” (Ep. met. I 6); his compelling need to write; 
what he read and what he wrote at a particular time, the pains one must 
take before one can produce any writing of literary merit; his influence 
on his contemporaries as the literary arbiter of his century; his insa- 
tiable desire for books and his method of searching for them. 


In some of these letters we find the seed of famous Italian lyrics like 
Di pensier in pensier.. His biting criticism of the clergy and the courts 
is apparent in many of his letters, often full of caustic and clever in- 
nuendos such as the violent outburst against Pope Etienne Aubert and 
this remark about Clement VI who had just died: 


We had set our hope upon thee [God] that the raging of the 
sea, wherein yon old man has perished who had fished so 
plentifully, might by thee be stilled ... now that his bark 
has been given to another (Ep. sine nom. 12). 


There is also a glimmer of his invective for another class of people who 
became a favorite topic for Renaissance satire, the doctors, “animals of 
a windy and inane sort, prone to form and to cherish marvelously high 
estimates of themselves, and to regard their opinions as irrefutable. What 
they really are, credulous mortals are learning every day, and at the 
peril of their lives” (Ep. fam. XV 5). 

Throughout these letters one can detect a serious doubt as to the 
hereafter and a feeling of restlessness, a characteristic more common to 
the modern mind than to the Medieval. This one finds in all of Petrarch’s 
writings—a feeling that nothing is everlasting and that everything is 
constantly changing. “Time overwhelms/ All things .. .” he says in one 
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of his verse letters dedicated to the disappearance of all earthly things, 
accomplishments, memories, tomb stones—a mood very familiar to the 
Romanticists (Zp. met. III 3). Nothing is known about our destination: 


Death will disperse all things, and will destroy 
What thou hast given: for as the rivers flow, 
So in its swiftness flows the life of man. 
They, issuing from their springs, renew themselves, 
But whither goes our life when it departs? 
Unto that bourn whence there is no return. 

(Ep. met. I 4) 


Few people today are capable of appreciating these letters in their 
original form. In translating them Prof. Wilkins has made a real con- 
tribution to English literature. His profound knowledge of the man and 
his keen appreciation of his writings have enabled him to render their 
poetic qualities with mastery. Every letter whether in verse or in prose 
reflects the elegance and smoothness of Petrarch’s style and his ingeni- 
ous way of expressing his thoughts which emerge like monuments in 
beautiful figures of speech that make indelible impressions on the 
reader’s mind. 

The translations retain certain poetic embellishments dear to Petrarch. 
Some of these, such as mythological allusions and references to classical 
authors who inspired the humanist, may not please the average modern 
reader who has a natural, healthy antipathy to rhetoric, even though 
he may realize that Petrarch is not a writer of today. However the 
translator, mindful of this fact, has omitted most of what might distract 
such readers. In fact many of the letters have none of this extraneous 
material: for the modern esthete. I have in mind examples like Epistola 
familiare XI 11. It is but a brief note of thanks, but how perfectly bal- 
anced, how well put is each thought, what a pleasure to read it! Or a 
letter to his brother Gherardo (Ep. fam. XVI 2), full of affection, tender- 
ness, and admiration, written simply, just as one would write to a brother. 
This simplicity of style gives it much more power than is found in some 
of the letters addressed to dignitaries. The topic itself is too sober, being 
a tragic experience of Gherardo during the plague, a real act of heroism 
executed with such modesty that any rhetoric on the part of Francesco 
would have been in very bad taste. 

Other pages stand out like precious vignettes: the description of the 
homely wife of his overseer (Ep. fam. XIII 8), the useless struggle of 
the fisherman on the Sorgue (Ep. fam. III 19), the violence of nature 
in its wild state (Ep. met. I 10), the lively pictures of animals and their 
behavior (Ep. met, Tif 5; Ep. fam. XIII 11). There are many others. 
They are after all the product of one of the greatest literary artists of 
all times and of one of his most competent translators. 


ARMAND L. DeGAETANO 


Wayne State University 


*Cfr. Ep. met. I 6, p. 8, particularly vv. 19-24 and Canzoniere, CXXIX, 
vv. 27-29, 40-43. 
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Hans Fiascue: Romance Languages and Literatures us Presented in Ger- 
man Doctoral Dissertations: 1885-1950. A Bibliography. Bonn, H. Bou- 
vier & Co., and Charlottesville, Va., Bibliographical Society of the 
University of Virginia, 1958. Pp. xxii-299. $7.50. 


In order to obtain information on German University dissertations in 
Romance Languages the chief source has been the cumbersome annual list 
arranged according to universities in the Jahresverzeichnis der deutschen 
Hochschulschriften. 

Those of us who have consumed a considerable amount of our time con- 
sulting it have often wished that a more expeditious method might be 
devised. This has now come in the guise of a compilation by subjects 
made by Professor Flasche of the University of Marburg. Here the sec- 
tion of linguistics is arranged “in subject groups and subgroups accord- 
ing to the author of the study or according to the writer treated in the 
study.” In the literary section a historical arrangement prevails. Lin- 
guistic titles in Italian and Sardinian range from number 132 to 253 
while the literary titles cover from number 1899 to 2105, concrete evi- 
dence which shows that there has been a keen interest in Italian in the 
German schools. From this wealth of material, much of which is of high 
value, we shall single out only Pirandello’s Lauten und Lautenwicklung 
der Mundart von Girgenti (Bonn, 1891), and the dissertations of a few 
men who have developed into outstanding scholars in the field of Italian 
—Erich Auerbach: Zur Technik der Friihrenaissance Novelle in Italien 
und Frankreich (Briefswald, 1921), August Buck: Der Platonismus in den 
Dichtungen Lorenzo de’ Medicis (Leipzig, 1936), Wilhelm T. Elwert: 
Geschichtsauffassung und Erzihlungstechnik in den historischen Romanen 
F. D. Guerrazzis (Miinchen, 1936), Hermann Gmelin: Der Einfluss der 
Personendarstellungen bei den florentinischen Geschichtsschreibern der 
Renaissance (Heidelberg, 1927), Leonardo Olschki: G. B. Guarinis Pastor 
Fido in Deutschland (Heidelberg, 1908), Karl Vossler: Poetische Theorien 
in der italienischen Friihrenaisscnce (Heidelberg, 1899), and Max Leopold 
Wagner: Lautlehre der siidsardischen Mundarten mit besonderer Beriick- 
sichtigung der um den Gennargentu gesprochenen Varietdten (Wiirzburg, 
1907). 

Hints on how to locate and secure copies of the dissertations in printed 
form or microfilm may be found in the Preface. 

Through his list Professor Flasche has put in the hands of students 
of Romance Languages a most useful bibliographical tool. 

JosePH G. FUCILLA 





QUADERNI IBERO-AMERICANI 


Attualita Culturale nella Penisola Iberica e America Latina 

Collaborazione degli ispanisti, lusitanisti e ibero-americanisti 
italiani e stranieri. 

Articoli originali di critica, filologia, linguistica, arte, folklore, 
storia, scienza e cultura; testi di prosa poesia contemporanea; seg- 
nalazioni e recensioni, notiziario,A spoglio riviste e bibliografia. 

Orgauo dell’A.R.S.S.A.L. Dir. e Amm.ne: Torino (Italia), Via 
Po, 19. Abbonamento a un ciclo di 4 fascicoli L. 1500=$3.50. Depo- 
sito: Stechert-Hafner, 31 E. 10th St., New York 3, N. Y. 














EDITORIAL COMMENT 


A PRIZE FOR AN ESSAY ON THE HISTORY OF ITALY 

The Society for Italian Historical Studies, an affiliate of the Amer. 
Hist. Assoc., offers, as in 1958, a prize of $200.00 for the best unpublished 
study in the history of Italy, of article-length (c. 10,000 words), or essay 
length (limited to 20,000 words). The prize for a first or second study 
in the field will be awarded in December 1959. 

Only articles or essays that are judged by the Committee on Awards 
to be worthy of publication by a scholarly journal or some other scholarly 
medium of publication will be considered. Doctoral dissertations pre 
sented at American universities may also be presented by interested 
university departments, one candidate per department. Anyone regularly 
connected with an American institution of learning is eligible for the 
Prize 

Form: a double-spaced typescript ribbon copy, one carbon copy on 
firm paper, and at least two other carbon copies, with pertinent footnotes 
appearing at the bottom of each page. Authors should include a brief 
vita, a brief statement of their interests, and give the composition-date 
of their study. Manuscripts and correspondence should be addressed to 
the society secretary, Prof. Howard R. Marraro, Casa Italiana, Columbia 
University, New York, 27, N.Y. Deadline is June 1, 1959. 


A PIRANDELLO PRIZE 


The Pirandello Society Incorporated announces the Pompeo and 
Giuseppina Abba Prize, $1,000.00 for an essay interpreting Piran- 
dello’s art and its significance at the present time. This study of 
his writings should include those dramas in The Mountain Giants 
and other plays and should examine Pirandello as a guide through 
our modern social, moral, and personal life. 

Typed manuscripts with self-addressed stamped return envelope 
must be submitted to the secretary of the society, Robert Simon, 
Crown Publishers, 419 Fourth Avenue, New York by July 1, 1959. 
The decision of the judges will be announced on or about October 
15, 1959. The judges’ decision will be final. 

~ 2 . 
THE ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING 
OF THE 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF ITALIAN 
(1958) 

The Annual Business Meeting of the Association was held on Monday, 

December 29, 1958, from 11:00 a.m. to 1:00 p.m. at Finch College in New 


York City with President MacClintock presiding. 
The President welcomed the members. The Secretary’s report of the 
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1957 meeting was approved as printed in Italica and the Treasurer's 
report was approved as distributed in mimeographed form. 

The Secretary reported briefly on her maintenance of both a Teacher 
Directory Service and an Information Bureau in the various areas. She 
also reported on the expression of interest in a national honor society 
and in a national Italian contest similar to one already conducted for the 
past two years by the Eastern Massachusetts Association of Teachers of 
Italian. The Secretary asserted that committees would be appointed to 
implement a national contest and to work out the details of a national 
honor society. 

The Secretary then reported on several actions of the Executive 
Committee. The sum of $25.00 was voted for AATI sponsorship of the 
1959 Northeast Conference and Professor A. T. MacAllister was appointed 
representative to the Conference. Professor Herbert H. Golden was re- 
appointed as AATI representative to the FL program of the MLA for a 
term of two years. 

Professor Norma V. Fornaciari presented her report as delegate to the 
National Federation of Modern Language Teachers Associations. As 
President of the Federation, she was invited before the Senate Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare on February 27, 1958 to submit a statement 
on the status of modern foreign language study and teaching in the 
United States. Professor A. T. MacAllister of Princeton University and 
Professor Kenneth Mildenberger, director of the Foreign Language Pro- 
gram of the Modern Language Association were also invited to submit 
statements at the same time. It was announced that on the evening of 
December 30, 1958, there would be an open public meeting on modern 
foreign languages sponsored by the NFMLTA at the Statler-Hilton Hotel 
in New York City. 

Professor Golden presented his report as representative to the Steering 
Committee of the FL Program of the MLA. He explained the new struc- 
ture of the Program and the new responsibilities which would have to be 
shouldered by the AATs. To this end, coordinators for all the AATs are 
being developed in each state. Professor Golden is actively engaged in 
securing such coordinators to represent the AATI. An effort is also being 
made to develop local chapters of the AATI. His other activities in- 
cluded the publication of a periodic Newsletter in Italica and the devel- 
opment of interest in a national Italian contest. 

The chairman of the nominating committee, Professor Vincent Luciani, 
presented the recommendations of the committee. The Secretary was in- 
structed to cast one ballot for the 1959 officers, as follows: Antonio Pace, 
President; Anthony Gisolfi and Carl Swanson, Vice-Presidents; A. Michael 
De Luca, Ralph Nash and Louis Tenenbaum, Councilors; Joseph G. Fucilla, 
Editor; Norma V. Fornaciari, Secretary-Treasurer. 

The members voted the resolution that an expression of appreciation 
be extended to Professor Ernest H. Wilkins on the occasion of the 35th 
anniversary of the AATI. 

The principal item on the agenda was the discussion of the proposed 
new constitution of the AATI. The Secretary will distribute to the mem- 
bership by mail the following documents in mimeographed form: the 
new constitution of the AATI as adopted on December 29, 1958; the dis- 
cussion which preceded the approval of this constitution; the 1959 di- 
rectory of the American Association of Teachers of Italian. 

Norma V. Fornaciari, Secretary 
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DANTE STUDIES 2 


Journey to Beatrice 


By Charles S. Singleton. In this volume Mr. Singleton con- 
tinues his masterful, scholarly recovery of Dante’s poem 
in its entirety. Concerned that modern readers were los- 
ing the true meaning of Dante when not grasping the 
whole conceptual outline upon which his great structure 
is built, the author shows how Beatrice’s meeting with the 
wayfarer at the summit of Purgatory Mountain fits into 
the whole journey to God. The relationship of the alle- 
gorical pattern of the Inferno and Purgatorio to the theo- 
logical doctrines of Dante’s time is clearly demonstrated 

$4.75 
Still available: DANTE STUDIES 1: COMMEDIA—ELE- 
MENTS OF STRUCTURE. Professor Singleton’s now classic 
resolution of the four constituent elements—allegory, sym- 
bolism, analogy, and the literal sense. $3.00 
Just reprinted: AN ESSAY ON THE VITA NUOVA. Form, 
symbolism, historical context, and wider meaning are 


thoughtfully explored in this justly celebrated essay. 
$3.00 


Through your bookseller, or from 


HARVARD 


UNIVERSITY PRESS 
79 Garden Street, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 
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The Tongues of Italy 


PREHISTORY AND HISTORY 


By ERNST PULGRAM. This complete linguistic history en- 
compasses a span of time and an extent of subject matter 
never before treated in a single volume. In four sections 
covering pre-Roman, Roman, Medieval and Modern Italy, 
the author details the colorful, turbulent changes wrought 
in the language by such diverse factors as geography, cli- 
mate, invasion, politics, religion, literature, roads and colo- 
nies. Linguistic and non-linguistic evidence are considered 
together, and the gap between classical language and the 
spoken idiom is analyzed in detail. $9.00 


Through your bookseller, or from 


ee) ~~ HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


79 GARDEN STREET, CAMBRIDGE 38, MASS. 
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THE COSMOPOLITAN SUMMER SCHOOL IN THE ROCKIES 


THE UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
Modern Language House 


for students with two years college study or equivalent 
experience in 
FRENCH GERMAN ITALIAN 
RUSSIAN SPANISH 
Distinguished guest lecturers will be added to the resident 
faculty, offering a wide range of courses to language 
students at all levels. 
First term: June 12 to July 17 
Second term: July 20 to August 22 


Applications from outstanding students with one year of 
study will be considered. 


For information write: Alfred F. Alberico 
Department of Modern Languages 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 




















The Official Quarterly 
of the 
American Association of Teachers of Spanish 
and Portuguese 


HISPANIA 


Published in March, May, September, and December. 
Subscription, $5.00 a year. For sample copies and infor- 
mation about subscriptions and membership in the As- 
sociation, write to the Secretary-Treasurer, Laurel Turk, 
De Pauw University, Greencastle, Indiana. 


Articles and news: Editor, Robert G. Mead Jr., Dept. of 
Romance Lang., University of Conn., Storrs. 

Books for review: Irving Rothberg, Dept. of Romance 
Lang., Temple Univ., Phila., Pa. 


Advertising rates: George T. Cushman, The Choate 
School, Wallingford, Connecticut. 











‘‘The outstanding general journal of modern language 
teaching in the United States’’ 


THE MODERN 
LANGUAGE JOURNAL 


brings to its readers every month stimulating and helpful articles 
on methods, materials, pedagogical research, publications and 
textbooks in the field. 
Edited by J. ALAN Prerrer, The University of Buffalo, 
Buffalo. New York 
Published by the National Federation of Modern Language 

Teachers Associations 
Eight issues a year, monthly except June, July, August and Sep- 
tember. Current subscription, $4.00 a year. Foreign countries 

$4.50 a year net in U.S.A. funds 
Sample copy on request 
THE MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL 
STEPHEN L. PrrcHer, Business Manager 
7144 Washington Avenue, St. Louis 5, Missouri 

NOW AVAILABLE—The third revised edition of ‘VOCATIONAL OPPORTUNI- 
TIES FOR FOREIGN LANGUAGE STUDENTS,” by Dr. Theodore Huebener, 
Director of Foreign Languages, Schools of the City of New York. Obtainable 


from the Business Manager of THE MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL. Price 
30 cents, postpaid, payable in advance. 














The 


ITALIAN 
HERITAGE 


by Michele Cantarella 


A distinguished addition to Holt’s Heritage series 


In four important respects this is one of the finest Italian 
reading texts available today. First, the selections from the 
writings of thirty-three great Italian poets, playwrights, states- 
men, explorers, inventors, musicians, painters and sculptors 
include hundreds of the most famous and significant passages 
in Italian literature. Secondly, Professor Cantarella’s illumi- 
nating English introductions to the writings place them in 
historical perspective, give biographical information about 
their authors, and provide a brief cultural and political his- 
tory of Italy. Thirdly, the magnificent accompanying illustra- 
tions are in themselves a course in the history of Italian 
painting, architecture, and sculpture. Then, the question- 
naires not only test the student’s comprehension of the read- 
ings, but also focus his attention on significant details of 
their style and content. 


The Italian Heritage is designed to be used in second-year 
college and advanced high school courses. As Professor Can- 
tarella writes in his preface: “This mature reading material 
should fire the student with a genuine interest in the study 
of Italian by making him realize that grammar is not dull, 
futile drudgery but a precious key which can quickly open 
the doors of the vast storehouse of Italy’s rich cultural life.” 


383 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. OLT 








for beginning classes in Spanish 


PRIMER CURSO PARA TODOS 


—PITTARO and GREEN 


Even beginners can enjoy the rewards of language study with 
Primer curso para todos. Designed for high school students, this 
text presents an effective course in speaking, understanding, read- 
ing, and writing against a background of extensive cultural mate- 
rials. Concentration on essentials brings the student to a working 
knowledge of Spanish as early as possible. . . . Segundo curso 
progresando, in press, completes this two-year program, which 


constitutes a third edition of the Pittaro and Green series. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 











